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New and Notable McCMULLEN BOOKS 





THE REASON 
FOR ANN 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By 
MYLES CONNOLLY 








Six delightful novelettes 
by the author 
of Mr. BLUE 


A collection of rich, humorous stories, with a deep spirit- 
ual significance, that will appeal to all those who enjoy 
story-telling at its best. Varied and provocative, they range 
from the light and humorous to the thrilling and dramatic 
$3.00 


. a thoroughly enjoyable and rewarding book. 








STONE IN 
THE KING’S 
HIGHWAY 


The Life and Writings of 
BISHOP 
FRANCIS XAVIER FORD 








The life-story of the first American 
bishop to suffer martyrdom 
on foreign soil 


By BISHOP RAYMOND A. LANE 
Superior General of Maryknoll 


The recent martyrdom of Bishop Ford at the hands of 
Chinese communists shocked readers of all creeds. This 
stirring biography by a close friend, supplemented by 
many of Bishop Ford’s own powerful writings, gives a 
complete and unforgettable portrait of an heroic soul. 


$3.00 

















The new book by the author 
of KINSHIPS and RECOLLECTION 


RECTITUDE 
By ANTONIN GILBERT SERTILLANGES, 0.P. 


The distinguished French Dominican writes on aspects 
of The Interior Life with deep wisdom and sparkling 
brilliance. Among the topics he discusses in short and 
spiritually significant sections are Integrity, Humility, 
Charity, Passion, Sin, The Aids to a Better Spiritual 
Life, The Eucharist, The Virgin Mother, and The 
Saints. Translated by the Dominican Nuns of Corpus 
Christi Monastery. $2.95 


THE PRIEST OF TODAY 
His Ideals and His Duties 
By VERY REV. THOMAS O’DONNELL, C.M. 


Again available in America, the classic compendium of 
guidance for priests. $3.50 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC., 





22 Park Place - 


A fascinating novel for 
younger readers 


AND NORA SAID YES 


By SISTER MARY VIANNEY, S.S.J. 


This is the lively, eventful and inspiring story of a 
typical American high-school girl who felt the. call to 
a religious vocation. From the time that she was sure 
of her calling in life, through her years in the convent, 
to the day Nora becomes a teaching sister, her story is 
filled with happiness and deep satisfaction. AND 
NORA SAID YES is, first of all, a good story. Both 
for its entertainment and its message it will appeal to 


$2.00 


all young girls—and to adults as well. 


At all bookstores 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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Saints 
Westward 


by DONALD ATTWATER 


Decorations by Sister Mary 
of the Compassion, O.P. 
Colorful, authentic and in- 
giring biographical portraits 
of the heroic men and women 
who made Christianity possi- 
ble in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Some are well known, 
as St. Frances Cabrini and 
Blessed Martin. Many others, 
especially the South Amer- 
icans, will be a revelation to 
most readers. Their stories are 
told informally and with com- 
plete authority by the best- 
known hagiographer in the 

English language. 


Coming in April. Prob. $2.50 


Father 
Tompkins 
of Nova 
Ncotia 


By GEORGE BOYLE 


The first full biography of a 
Priest, professor and pioneer 
worker in the co-operative 
movement, who has been an 
integral part of the history of 
Nova Scotia for the past 30 
years. Here is an intimate por- 
trait of a dynamic personality, 
atichly rewarding biography 

ed with action, human-in- 
terest and drama. With por- 
trait frontispiece. 


Coming in April. Prob. $3.00 


At Your Bookstore 





A true story of 
loyalty and love 





Promises 


To Keep 


A Family Close-up 
By WILLIAM E. WALSH 


This delightful family chronicle grew out of LIFE Magazine’s 
picture-story of the/ fabulous Walsh family—a story that at- 
tracted nation-wid¢ attention. 


PROMISES TO KEEP is the whole story of Dr. Walsh, his 
wife Avis and their twelve children . . . growing, living, lov- 
ing, fighting and laughing through twenty of the toughest 
years American life has known—from 1931 to the present. 


PROMISES TO KEEP is unlike any “family story” you 

ave ever read. It strikes deeper. It compounds laughter, tears 
and high ideals into an elixir that is the quintessence of life 
itself. 

Every Catholic will read PROMISES TO KEEP with en- 
joyment and understanding—parents especially. It stands for 
the traditional family life on which America was founded, and 
which a materialistic age has endangered. Read it for an ad- 
venture in living that you will long remember. 


With many line drawings by REISIE LONETTE. $3.00 


April Selection of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay Street 


New York 8 
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Industrialism 
and the 
Popes 


By MARY LOIS EBERDT 
and GERARD SCHNEPP 


The first source book of papal 
texts on the principles basic 
to the Industry Council Plan 
and allied labor and economic 
questions. Its contents are 
drawn from encyclicals, let- 
ters, addresses and allocutions 
of the Popes from Leo XIII 
to the present . . . an invalu- - 
able work for businessmen, 
stockholders, management, 
workers, labor leaders, econ- 
omists, analysts, teachers and 
students. 


Coming in May. Prob. $3.00 


llow 
To Read 
The Bible 


’ By ABBE ROGER POELMAN 


This unique “how-to” book, a 
great success in Europe, is 
now made available in a bril- 
liant English translation. It is 
concretely and immediately 
useful. It answers clearly the 
major questions that newcom- 
ers to Bible reading may ask: 
Where to start? What to look 
for? It furnishes the perspec- 
tive that every reader of the 
Bible needs . . . concentrated 
and condensed, but never 
oversimplified. Here is an 
ideal book for study clubs, 
Scripture courses in schools, 
Confraternity classes, and for 
the home. For Catholic read- 
ers, there is nothing like it in 
English. 


Coming in May. Prob. $1.50 


At Your Bookstore 
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CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY by 
Pierre Pourrat, S.S. 


A summarization of the mystical and asce- 
tical teaching of the Church from the time 
of Christ down to the present day. The work 
is divided into four volumes: |, From the 
Time of Our Lord Till the Dawn of the Mid- 
dle Ages; ||, In the Middle Ages; |||, From 
the Renaissance to Jansenism; and |V (now 
in preparation), From Jansenism to the Pres- 
ent Day. 3 Volumes $15.00 


RETREAT NOTES, by Joseph Keat- 
ing, S.J., compiled and edited by 
Philip Caraman, S.J. 


Selected meditations which embrace almost 
every phase of the spiritual life of a Chris- 
tian—religious or lay. Solace and guidance 
are compressed into a few lines without sac- 
rificing thought-content or clearness of 
meaning. $1.75 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, by 
Thomas a Kempis. 


This entirely new edition, translated and 
edited by Abbot Justin McCann, 0O.S.B., 
takes note of recent textual criticism and 
avoids archaisms. The text is divided into 
short paragraphs as a valuable aid to med- 
itation and an index of the subject matter is 
also included. It is attractively bound in a 
pocket-size format. $2.50 


TO LOVE AND TO SUFFER, by M. 
M. Amabel du Coeur de Jesus. 


A portrayal of St. Therese’s supernatural 
spirit which is the basis of the whole edifice 
of her virtues and the essence of her sanc- 
tity. It reveals a spirituality at once vigor- 
ous, substantial and enlightened, and com- 
pletely opposed to all sentimentality. 

paper $1.50 cloth $2.75 


CODE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ETHICS, edited with commentary by 
John Eppstein. 


A revised edition of the Malines Code with 
added commentary. It sets down the Chris- 
tian principles and rules for true interna- 
tional peace and concord. An appendix con- 
tains the full text of the United Nations 
Charter. $4.00 


HEARTBREAK EARTH, by a Car- 
melite Nun. 


The author of World Without End, Each 
Hour Remains, and Our Eternal Vocation 
gives us another book along the same lines 
and again Sister Imelda graces the pages 
with her shrewd and wise advice on matters 
spiritual. $3.00 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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LETTERS 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE 

Editor: I would like to say how much I en- 
joy “Stop Pushing,” especially the column in 
the March issue. I am a college student who 
hopes one day to produce Catholic literature. 
The advice given by some of your guest edi- 
tors was very encouraging to this aspirant. 
Thanks for making it possible to read these 
comments. 





Joan TayLor 


Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Editor: I would like someone to tell me if 
there really is such a thing as “Catholic litera- 
ture.” I have read more than one article on 
the subject, and no one of them has the same 
answer as another. Most give the impression 
that the authors of the articles don’t know 
themselves. 


It seems to me that I have heard the phrase 
“Jewish literature” used, but I don’t think I 
have ever heard of “Protestant literature” (ex- 
cept in the limited sense of books expounding 
Protestant religious beliefs). 


CuarLes BREAM 


Chicago, IIl. 


We would be happy to print any answers 
to Mr. Bream’s question that readers might 
care to make.—Editor 


MR. HERR, SIR! 


Editor: In your January-February issue, your 
columnist Mr. Dan Herr makes reference to 
a Grosset & Dunlap publication, Birthday of 
Little Jesus by Sterling North. The purpose 
of this letter is not to discuss or dispute Mr. 
Herr’s statement concerning the book or Gros- 
set & Dunlap’s editorial policies. In line with 
the old political axiom—“say anything you 
want but spell the name right”—I would like 
to point out that the correct title of the book 
is The Birthday of Little Jesus not The Story 
of Little Jesus. 

Howarp CLARK 

Midwest Representative 

Grosset & Dunlap 


HAPPY TO BE OF HELP 


Editor: Thank you very much for inserting 
in your January-February issue the notice that 
we needed the April, 1945, issue for our li- 
brary set. The response has been very good. 
Now we have one extra copy for any other 
library that may be in need of this issue. 

Sister MECHTILDE 

St. Mary’s Villa Academy 

Sloatsburg, N.Y. 














Fine Reading 


FOR THE FAMILY 


— 








For adults 
QUEST OF CERTAINTY 


by John A. Cass 


A wise and reassuring book, in 
which Father Cass examines the old 
and new philosophies, providing a 
stimulating introduction to many of 
the world’s great thinkers. Affords 
an answer to many of the questions 
that perplex our generation: “Can 
certainty be found anywhere?” “fs 
there an art of living?” “Does man 
possess essential freedom?” — and 
chief of all, “Is there a God?” 


216 pp., $2.50 


IN THE SHADOW 
OF PETER 
by Henry B. Shaw 


Engrossing convert story of a fot- 
mer Episcopalian, now a priest. Re- 








warding reading for the family cir- 
cle, shut-ins, converts and interest- 
ed inquirers, it offers a commentary 
on religion that is both unabstruse 
and stimulating. 168 pp., $2.00 


For young readers 


DESPERATE DRUMS 
by Eva K. Betz 


A lively story of three young sol- 
*diers of the Revolutionary period, 
this chronicle of the Pearson family 
and their circle blends fact and fic- 
tion in a skilful reconstruction of 
military and domestic life in the 
days of Washington. Strikingly il 
lustrated and attractively bound. A 
Selection of the Don Bosco Book 
Club. 224 pp., $2.50 


Order from your bookstore, 
or direct from 





Dept. 4-1779 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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$ THERE such a thing as a Canadian 
iene? A very pointed question, 
for when one delves into the average 
book on world literature, one looks in 
vain for a chapter or even few pages on 
Canadian writers. Well, a fully devel- 
oped Canadian literature does not exist, 
but'a young, healthy Canadian litera- 
ture has been molded in recent times 
and gives every indication of growing 
and has about it a promise of maturity. 
World War II was the turning-point. 
Canada as a nation is young and so is its 
literature. But the point to remember is 
this, there does exist a thing called Cana- 
dian literature, and it is growing. 


Canada, we know, has 
reached an astonishing eco- 
nomic maturity, but in doing 
so financial Canada has far 
outstripped literary Canada. 
This disparity seems inevita- 
ble in any young country. A 
fair state of economic growth 
and expansion must precede 
a strong literary movement. 
After all, a country’s people 
must first set about earning 
its daily bread. Even a real 
American literature is of 
fairly late growth, perhaps 
not any older than thirty 
years or so. And if we recall 
how Canadians, French and 
English alike, have had two 
very flourishing literatures to 
draw from, those of France 
and England and more lately 
still that of America, then we 
realize why a genuine native 
literature took a bit of time 
to sink its roots. 


There are various reasons 
to explain English Canada’s 
slow literary growth. First of 
all, we must not forget the 
French - English cleavage. 
Then, in this country of 15,- 
000,000 people, the English 
Canadians number about 
seven and a half million 
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CANADIAN WRITING TODAY 


By ANGUS J. MACDOUGALL, S.J. 


scattered over an immense expanse of 
terrain; there has not been enough close 
contact of the people. American and 
English books have enjoyed wide pop- 
ularity in Canada for a long time, and 
the American and English publishing 
houses can take additional Canadian 
needs in their stride. The Canadian 
publisher wishing to push a Canadian 
book has a real publishing problem. He 
must sell at least 3,000 copies of a book 
just to break even, and to do this he 
must buck well-entrenched American 
and British sales. Canadian publishers 
up till recently have had to be quite 
courageous to handle Canadian novels. 


ae Sat 





The Dominion of Canada’s Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 





Experience has proved, however, that 
quality Canadian novels now attract the 
Canadian reading public and sell as well 
as American and British novels. The 
only remaining difficulty is that America 
and Britain have many more best selling 
novelists than Canada. Canadians read 
three American or British books for 
every one Canadian book. 

The rich cultural exchange in the 
world of English reading is undeniable 
and English Canada profits immeasur- 
ably from its American and British con- 
tacts, but these contacts can become 
somewhat stifling for native efforts: If 
the Canadian people spoke Iroquois or 
Huron, it would have had a 
flourishing native literature 
long ago. 


Another bar to Canadian 
literary progress over the 
years has been, oddly 
enough, a rather pallid inter- 
est on the part of Canadian 
readers in the Canadian way 
of life. They just did not 
seem to have a taste for na- 
tive books. But this disinter- 
estedness is on the wane 
now, for the Canadian way 
of life has grown to mean 
much more to the average 
Canadian. We can see, 
though, how the colonial in- 
fluence on Canadian letters 
has hampered no little their 
independent and rapid de- 
velopment. 


Literary observers have 
spoken of the loneliness of 
the Canadian writer and that 
has been true up till about 
the last war. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to hear that no 
Canadian writer can live off 
his Canadian book returns. 
But the better writers are at 
least earning spending mo- 
ney now and are on the 
threshold of better times. If 
creative writing is to become 
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a full-time profession in Canada, there 
must be increased urban growth, more 
book centers, and more steady sales here 
and in the rest of the English speaking 
world. Readers of English books in Can- 
ada are still comparatively restricted in 
numbers and spread thinly over a large 
area. 

If anybody is anxious to have a more 
detailed view of Canadian letters and 
of Canadian culture in general, he 
would do well to read two interesting 
studies: Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences and its com- 
panion volume Royal Commission Stud- 
ies both printed in Ottawa by the King’s 
Printer in 1951. 


E MAY BEGIN an outline of modern 

Canadian writers with the poets. 
They are both talented and productive. 
Probably the best known and oldest of 
them is E. J. Pratt, a professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Toronto. Steph- 
en Vincent Benet called him one of the 
great narrative poets of modern times. 
Fine specimens of his art are The Ti- 
tantic, Dunkirk and Brebeuf and His 
Brethren, a glowing tribute to the heroic 
courage of St. John de Brebeuf and his 
co-workers among the savages of New 
France which won the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s medal for poetry. Pratt's poetry is 
extremely varied and vigorous, particu- 
larly readable and enjoyable. Earle Bir- 
ney, professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, has merited 
high praise for a long poem called Da- 
vid. This poem has been labelled “a 
minor masterpiece.” Other modern poets 
of quality are Leo Kennedy, famous for 
his Words for a Resurrection, A. M. 
Klein, a Montreal Jewish lawyer and 
author of The Rocking Chair and Other 
Poems, F. R. Scott who through his 
Overture has produced one of the best 
volumes of poetry published in Canada. 
Scott’s poems show wide variety and 
depth. They have been well received. 
Other poets to be remembered are Ralph 
Gustafson, Dorothy Livesay, a Governor- 
General award winner, Patricia K. Page, 
very modern author of The Stenogra- 
phers, and Patrick Anderson. 


A. J. M. Smith, a fair poet himself 
and winner of both Guggenheim and 
Rockefeller Foundation fellowships, has 
done Canadian poetry a real service by 
editing a praiseworthy anthology The 
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Book of Canadian Poetry (revised ed., 
U. of Chicago Press, 1948). Ralph Gus- 
tafson has also edited a book of Cana- 
dian poetry in the pocket-book style, 
Anthology of Canadian Poetry (Toron- 
to, Penguin Books, 1942). 


The English Canadian novel has 
made a good deal of progress these last 
ten years or so, although there are only 
a few well-established novelists. Many 
others are but writers of one novel. The 
novelists who have done most to raise 
Canadian writing standards are Mazo de 
la Roche and Morley Callaghan. Both 
of them have been writing actively since 
the twenties. Mazo de la Roche has pro- 
duced the well known series of Jalna 
novels (all about the Whiteoaks of Jal- 
na), dating from 1927 and deep in the 
domestic romance style, just the kind of 
stuff people seem to care for. She has 
sharp powers of observation and analysis 
and a flair for description. Her original 
Jalna won the Atlantic Monthly $10,000 
prize in 1927. Other novels of the series 
are Whiteoaks, The Building of Jalna, 
Return to Jalna, Mary Wakefield and 
her latest Renny’s Daughter, the twelfth 
of the Jalna series. A dramatization of 
Whiteoaks produced in London in 1936 
ran for a record two-year showing. Ethel 
Barrymore played the lead role in the 
New York production. 


Morley Callaghan, a University of 
Toronto graduate, has contributed a host 
of short stories to various American and 
Canadian magazines. His full length ef- 
forts are More Joy in Heaven, They 
Shall Inherit the Earth, The Varsity 
Story and The Loved and the Lost, this 
last his best novel and one well worth 
reading. The language of The Loved 
and the Lost is often rough, the action 
rugged, but the book’s Montreal setting 
and characters are well depicted. Cal- 
laghan, a Catholic, scarcely lets his 
Catholicism enter into his novels and 
The Loved and the Lost definitely por- 





Father Angus J]. Macdougall, S.J., of 
Montreal, has taught at St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Winnipeg, and did special post- 
graduate studies in classics at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. He contributes fre- 
quently to America, and has written for 
The Phoenix, Culture and other Cana- 
dian literary reviews. At present he is 
studying at L’Immaculee - Conception, 
the French-Canadian Jesuit house of 


studies in Montreal. 


trays a slice of fictional life quite g 
vorced from a Christian atmosphere, 

Gwethalyn Graham, Hugh MacLep. 
nan, Philip Child, Thomas H. Raddall 
Earle Birney, W. G. Hardy and Chris 
tine Van Der Mark are the other better 
known Canadian novelists. Gwethalyn 
Graham's Earth and High Heaven may 
be considered one of the outstandin 
Canadian novels to date. It tells the 
story of Erica Drake, of a prominent 
Montreal family, and of her love for 
Marc Reiser, a Jewish lawyer. ‘The 
Drake family’s opposition to this match 
underlines that polite anti-semitism. we 
find in many a modern milieu. It is g 
well-written novel; like many modem 
stories it has a worldly, neo-pagan atmo- 
sphere about it. Earth and High Heaven 
won the Governor-General fiction award 
in 1944 and has been translated into 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and a 
few other languages. 

Hugh MacLennan, a Rhodes scholar 
and a Guggenheim fellow, has been a 
constant contributor to the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Vogue, Maclean's 
and other American and Canadian mag- 
azines. He has published novels worthy 
of mention, Barometer Rising, Two Soli- 
tudes, The Precipice and Each Man's 
Son. His Two Solitudes, winner of the 
Governor -General’s fiction award in 
1945, enjoyed a wide sale. It purports to 
solve in its limited way the French-Eng 
lish problem in Canada. To my way of 
thinking the whole solution seems su- 
perficial. This book has undeniably good 
qualities but, as one critic has remarked, 
it is “empty at the centre,” and has one 
particularly useless and objectionable 
bedroom scene which even the author 
himself admits to have no real place at 
all in the story. Each Man’s Son has a 
Cape Breton setting and tells of Daniel 
Ainslie, a doctor, and his adopted son. 
The hardness of Scotch Calvinism per 
vades the story. It is a fair novel. 


A University of Toronto professor, 
Philip Child has won the Ryerson Press 
fiction award on two occasions for his 
novels Day of Wrath (this title being 
inspired by the Dies Irae hymn) and 
Mr. Ames Against Time. These novels 
are important contributions to Canadian 
fiction. Day of Wrath is the better of 
the two. 


Finally we might mention some _ ir 
dividual novels worth reading. Franklin 
Davey McDowell's The Champlain 
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Road, a historical novel of Indian days, 
won the Governor-General fiction award 
in, 1939. Germaine Guevremont’s The 
Outlander (a translation of her Le Sur- 
venant and Marie-Didace), a novel 
highly praised both in Canada and the 
U.S.A., also won the Governor-General 
fection award. The Tin Flute by Ga- 
brielle Roy is another translation from 
French and one of the most successful 
Canadian novels in the past few years. 
The original title reads Bonheur d’occa- 
sion. W. O. Mitchell’s Who Has Seen 
the Wind, a story of a child’s years from 
four to eleven, is written in fine prose 
with strong description and good humor. 


Up till the last decade or so the Eng- 
lish Canadian novel was rather provin- 
cial in tone, too preoccupied with geog- 
raphy and wild life, and for the most 
part of poor caliber. But our present day 
novelists know how to avoid execessive 
description, are more analytical, and in- 
troduce warmth and life into their 
stories. Mazo de la Roche, Callaghan, 
MacLennan, Raddall, Birney sell just 
as well in Canada as do the prominent 
American and British authors. But we 
may judge the relatively small contribu- 
tion of the English Canadian novelists 
so far by noting that American and Brit- 
ish writers together produce about a 
hundred times as many fiction works as 
their English Canadian cousins. 


om ROUND things off we shall single 
out the more important non-fic- 
tion works illustrative of the present lit- 
erary growth. Interesting modern his- 
torical studies are D. Creighton’s The 
Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence 
and Dominion of the North; A. R. 
Lower’s Colony to Nation, subjective 
but very readable; Jean Bruchesi’s His- 
tory of Canada. For those interested in 
Canadian art and painting D. W. Bu- 
chanan’s The Growth of Canadian 
Painting is a delineation of the achieve- 
ments in Canadian art and contains fine 
illustrations, and Graham MclInnes’ 
Canadian Art provides a good introduc- 
tion by discussing Canadian painting, 
architecture, handicrafts, films and art 
in theatre. Both these books were pub- 
lished in 1950. 

One of Canada’s ablest writers, Bruce 
Hutchison, President of West Coast 
Victoria Times, has written some im- 
pressive books on Canadian subjects, 
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Canada, The Fraser, one of the Great 
Rivers series, The Incredible Canadian, 
a fresh, engaging study of Canada’s for- 
mer world-known Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King. Hutchison, a first-ranking 
journalist with a novelist’s imagination, 
is a recognized authority on Canadian 
economic questions. The Unknown 
Country won the Governor-General’s 
non-fiction award in 1943. 


Books of interest on Canada are Pro- 
fessor J. D. Robins’ A Pocketful of Can- 
ada and Ralph Gustafson’s Canadian 
Accent. Together these two brief studies 
of the Canadian scene give the reader 
selections from various Canadian writ- 
ers. Seraphin Marion and Watson Kirk- 
connell, university professors, have col- 
laborated on The Quebec Tradition to 
give selections of French Canadian 
poetry, essays, history and the like with 
an accompanying translation. Watson 
Kirkconnell, a prolific writer, has also 
collaborated with another Canadian uni- 
versity professor, A. S. P. Woodhouse, 
to produce The Humanities in Canada. 
Stephen Leacock, Canada’s great hu- 
morist, may be read at his best in Sun- 
shine Sketches of a Little Town. Can- 
ada, edited by G. W. Brown, under the 
joint sponsorship of the University of 
California and the University of Toron- 
to, examines the Canadian social sci- 
ences and related subjects. It is one of 
the United Nations series of studies. 
]. D. Robins and Margaret Ray have 
edited A Book of Canadian Humor 
(Toronto, Ryerson, 1951). There is also 
A Book of Canadian Short Stories (To- 
ronto, Ryerson, 1947) edited with an 
introduction by Desmond Pacey. 


Lorne Pierce, editor of Ryerson Press 
since 1920, is a name that looms up big 
in any study of Canadian literature. A 
capable writer himself, he has done 
much to promote Canadian literature. 
The Canadian Book of Prose and Verse, 
a six volume work in collaboration 
(1927-1936), Our Canadian Literature, 
The Ryerson Poetry Chapbooks recall a 
few of his splendid contributions to 
Canadian literature. 


Let us mention at least one literary 
review. The University of Toronto 
Quarterly has rendered signal service to 
Canadian literature. A well-edited re- 
view, it has been devoting much space 
for about twenty years now to a yearly 
appraisal of current English and French 


(Continued on page 260) 
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Importance of Man’s Nature 
In Considering the State 


SocrETy AND Sanity, by Frank J. Sheed. 
Sheed & Ward. 274 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


In some ways a sequel to the author's 
well known Theology and Sanity, this 
book is nevertheless an independent 
work. It considers the problems of so- 
ciety and the state, in general and in 
regard to the present times, by starting 
from an analysis of human nature, as 
conceived within the framework of a 
Christian anthropology. Neither society 
nor the state can prosper when there is 
a wrong conception of what man truly 
is. Accordingly, the first part of the book 
deals with human nature. Emphasis is 
placed, and very rightly, on the need for 
reverence, an attitude which is certainly 
lacking to a terrifying degree in our 
modern world. The second part is con- 
cerned with a study of the family and 
especially of marriage. The third part is 
on society and the state, and it is this 
part which contains the most valuable 
and original contributions. Not that the 
preceding parts are not equally impor- 
tant, but in a world that is “politicized” 
to. the degree that our world is today, 
this discussion of the problems related 
to society and the body politic is, in- 
deed, as necessary as it is welcome. 


The author’s fundamental thesis is 
that political constitutions, the state, and 
especially the state’s executive powers— 
which the author calls “the Caesar”—are 
subsequent to and emanate from society. 
It is impossible, therefore, to achieve a 
change in societal factors by establishing 
or enforcing a new political order. Po- 
litical forms develop by virtue of his- 
torical circumstance and cannot be al- 
tered arbitrarily or because someone 
thinks that his own preferred political 
form is the best and ought to be adopted 
everywhere. 

The eleven or twelve pages of the 
chapter “Social Fact and Political Or- 
der” should be given serious attention, 
as should the analysis of the concepts 
of liberty, equality and personality, 
which are, as the author points out, 
often misunderstood, to the detriment of 
both individual and society. Mr. Sheed 
is also perfectly right in stressing the 
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disastrous effects of the ignorance of an 
enormous number of people on most im- 
portant aspects of human existence. 

The book contains many striking for- 
mulations: “The truth is that whereas 
man in his essence is made in God's 
image, he tends to remake himself in 
the image he has of God.” “Democracy 
is no magic formula by which wise de- 
cisions are extracted from blank ignor- 
ance.” 

Although the author is highly critical 
of many positions currently and, quite 
often, thoughtlessly adopted, this book 
is not a polemical one. It is on the whole 
positive, not destructive. (One feels like 
commenting that it is impossible that 
something be destroyed which no longer 
exists, namely the idea of man’s nature. ) 

Society and Sanity is a book that de- 
serves to be widely read, not only by 
those who have fallen prey to the dis- 
torted ideas of man’s nature, the family, 
society and the state which dominate the 
world today, but also, and even particu- 
larly, by those who flatter themselves 
that they, at least, have remained true 
to the sound teachings on man, his re- 
lation to his neighbor and to God. They, 
too, may discover how far they have 
wondered away and have been influ- 
enced by other ideas, misled by their 
own propensities and victims of intellec- 
tual inertia and ignorance. 

The book is eminently readable and, 
the gravity of the problems treated not- 
withstanding, is clear throughout. 





Frank Sheed: “The Caesar” 


Analysis of Intellectual 

In Present-Day America 

SHAME AND GLory OF THE INTELIE 
TuALs, by Peter Viereck. Beacon 
Press. 320 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. James F. Kittleson 


Thomism has been described by some. 
one as a philosophy of moderate real. 
ism. The word moderate is meant as 
virtue, and realism as a sane approach 
to the world of man. In that sense Peter 
Viereck can be described as a Thomist, 
The scope of his most recent book js 
tremendously broad, and though the 
task of offering a balanced critique of 
the intellectual vocation within present 
day America is a difficult one, the results 
of Mr. Viereck’s efforts are impressive 
indeed. 

The book is made up of articles which 
first appeared in thirty-eight different 
periodicals (ranging from American His- 
torical Review to This Week Magazine) 
and woven together in the present vol- 
ume by new work in the form of ar 
rangement and basic essays. 

Mr. Viereck’s primary consideration 
is the value and importance of the in- 
tellectual in the modern world. He slices 
through the issues of the so-called “egg- 
heads” and the myth of the god-like 
intellectual superman. Even though this 
involves a large quantity of negative 
criticism, it is to the author’s credit that 





he is able to come through it success 
fully and present a cogent portrait of 
the true man of ideas and the intellec- 
tual apostolate. 

Another important concern of Mr. 
Viereck is the true concept of democ- 
racy as the fruit of the Christian, He 
braic and Hellenic tradition of westem 
thought. This he understands as based 
on values ethical, moral and intellectual 
—values which have been prostituted in 
modern times not only by Hitlerian na 
tionalism and Stalinist statism, but also 
by such philosophies as the pragmatic. 

One of the virtues of Mr. Viereck’s 
writing is that he leaves you with no 
doubt as to what he abominates, but at 
the same time (and refreshingly) he 
comes to terms concretely with what he 
is for. It is also his distinguished achieve 
ment that he writes with passionate con 
viction and straightforward logic. As 4 
result his style is compelling and lucid. 

From a book that is bristling with 
quotable thoughts, this sample should be 
enough to give the prospective reader an 
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indication of Mr. Viereck’s forthright 
conclusions. In regard to the protection 
of democratic freedom among the peo- 
ples of the world he writes: “Guarantee 
full civil liberties to all who will share 
a round robin guaranteeing the civil lib- 
erties of others; guarantee full parlia- 
mentary rights to all genuinely parlia- 
mentary parties; but not to criminal com- 
munazi conspiracies involving not po- 
litical words but military deeds.” 

Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals 
is a book for the thoughtful reader. It is 
the jolt he needs to alarm him into re- 
considering the absolutes he may have 
begun to take for granted. 


How Communists 

Are Winning Asia 

Asta Artame, by Ebid Van der Vlugt. 
Devin-Adair. 294 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Richard J. Houk 
Dr. Ebed Van der Vlugt, one of Eu- 


rope’s most influential editors and law- 
yers, has spent many years in Asia and 
the Southwest Pacific. He has drawn 
upon these varied experiences for much 
of the information in Asia Aflame, 
which attempts to tell the full story of 
Communist objectives and infiltrations 
in that awakening continent. For the 
billion Asiatics—-one out of every two 
people on earth—who inhabit the earth’s 
largest single landmass, the twentieth 
century is bringing changes of such vast 
proportions in the economic, political 
and spiritual spheres as to affect the des- 
tiny of the human race most profound- 
ly. It does not bode well for the future 
peace and prosperity of the United 
States that most of its citizens, unfor- 
tunately even some of its political lead- 
ers, pay little or not attention to these 
changes. 

Asia Aflame considers Asia as a whole 
and then country by country, showing 
how every political, economic, religious 
and human factor is shrewdly used by 
the Communist plotters for world sub- 
jugation. Since the author is a Dutch- 
man, his explanation. of how Commu- 
nism has used the strong desire for self- 
tule in Indonesia, that fabulously rich 
island state, to further its own ends is 
most interesting. He is critical of the 
American policy which forced the 
Netherlands to withdraw from this sig: 
nificant source of its national wealth al- 
though our mistakes here do not neces- 
sarily prove that the Dutch were cor- 
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rect in this dispute. Equally significant, 
however, are his accounts of the Com- 
munist campaigns in the Middle East, 
India, Southeast Asia, China, Japan 
and Korea. 

Certainly one distinguishing feature 
of this book is the two concluding chap- 
ters which give the author’s views on 
how to meet the Red attack in Asia 
and elsewhere. It is significant that he 
stresses the necessity of opposing Com- 
munist dynamism with a greater dynam- 
ism of our own, not only economically 
but in the realms of ideas and emotions. 
Asia can still be lost or won by the non- 
Communist world, depending upon our 
own understanding and use of the force 
of essentially spiritual ideas. But as the 
author and today’s headlines correctly 
proclaim: we must act quickly! 


World Federalism 
Wuo Speaks FoR Man? by Norman 

Cousins. Macmillan. 318 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
Man is in a quandry, as Mr. Cousins 
plainly shows in this book. ‘The ques- 
tion, of course, is what path should man 
take to escape from his predicament? 
The answer is world federalism, through 
which man can become a spokesman for 
himself. 

The United States is the only nation 
which can call for world government 
since the only other world power, Rus- 
sia, will not. The object of such a world 
government, a federated United Na- 
tions, would be the separation of the 
Soviet and American ideas of life, not 
their conformity. . 

Bringing about this desired end would 


mean the relinquishing of certain rights 
of national sovereignty on the part of in- 
dividual nations. (In this connection, 
Mr. Cousins quotes Pius XII out of con- 
text, as have others who aspire to world 
government. ) 

The author’s world federalism would 
give the United Nations powers of gov- 
ernment. At first these powers would be 
used for security purposes only. Even- 
tually there would develop a world cit- 
izenship in a world community. 

Mr. Cousins discusses religions—many 
of them, but he does not seem to under- 
stand the real meaning of religion itself, 
and certainly not the fact that as for 
Christianity there is and can be only 
one true Christianity. 

Who Speaks for Man? is an eloquent 
plea for man, but a plea for earth-bound 
not heaven-pointed man. 


How Time Is Working 

For Russia Against U.S. 

CoNnTAINMENT OR LIBERATION? by James 
Burnham. John Day. 256 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


Mr. Burnham insists that the policy of 
containment, as proposed by Ambassa- 
dor Kennan and officially pursued by 
the State Department in the latter years 
of Dean Acheson’s tenure, is a failure. 
The security of the United States re- 
quires its abandonment. He feels that if 
the Communist rulers of Russia, China 
and the satellite powers are allowed to 
consolidate their rule over the 800 mil- 
lion people now under their sway, we 
shall be lost. Time is working for them 
rather than for us. 


Therefore, we must proclaim as our 
policy the liberation of all nations en- 
slaved by Communist rule, including 
Russia herself. We must see to it that 
a consistent policy in this direction is 
adopted. In particular, we must recog- 
nize the primacy of the political, and 
abandon the belief that an alternation 
of economic reform and direct military 
measures can lead us to success. 

Mr. Burnham is as brilliant in this 
book as in those which he wrote earlier 
on this subject, and even more provoca- 
tive. He writes, in fact, with a measure 
of anger which causes him to be less 
generous to his opponents and, there- 
fore, less fair to himself than he ought 
to be. He is, to be sure, everlastingly 
right on a great many questions of de- 
tail, and what he has to say should be 
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weighed carefully. Still, his approach is 
not free from defects. For example, he 
anticipates the possibility of mass risings 
behind the “Iron Curtain,” which means 
that he closes his eyes to the all-pene- 
trating character of totalitarian domina- 
tion. He protests against our policy em- 
phasis on Western Europe, expressing 
preference for Eastern Europe which is 
now under Communist rule, and which, 
of course, is hardly in a position to make 
a serious contribution to a policy of lib- 
eration. Finally, Mr. Burnham proposes 
that our rearmament effort be centered 
on air power. In this regard, he has a 
good deal of company, but hardly among 
those who press for a liberation of the 
satellite countries. Liberation can scarce- 
ly come from the skies, even if Mr. 
Burnham makes the startling proposal of 
dropping a division or so in Poland by 
parachute in case of major hostilities. No 
isolated force of that kind can maintain 
itself for long unless it is reached by 
land armies in a matter of days. 

Let it be repeated, however, that the 
book is most stimulating, and is indis- 
pensable reading for anyone concerned 
with our foreign policy. 


A Look into the Future 

Of Russ-German Relations 

GERMANY PLOTS WITH THE KREMLIN, 
by T. H. Tetens. Schuman. 294 pp. 
$3.75. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


The Stalin-Hitler “pact was prepared by 
Ribbentrop’s diplomats and Raushofer’s 
geo-politicians. Today these same forces 
are entrenched in the various depart- 
ments of the Bonn Government, partic- 
ularly Doctor Adenauer’s Foreign Of- 
fice.” “The German Chancellor's plan 
is based on the calculation that the 
U.S.A. . . . will readily sacrifice dozens 
of billions of dollars in the strengthen- 
ing and the rearming of a German-dom- 
inated Europe. After this . . . Germany 

. . will break away with the whole of 
Western Europe, from the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization.” Later in this 
book the assertion is flatly made that 
Bonn is already secretly dickering with 
Moscow. 

Evaluation of Mr. Teten’s evidence, 
however, leads to the conclusion that 
his case against Doctor Adenauer is not 
proven, though very plausible. Yet 
whatever Doctor Adenauer’s personal in- 
clinations or conspiratorial activities may 
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be, the evidence marshalled conclusively 
shows Germany as a whole is neutralist 
(as indeed is much of Europe), perfect- 
ly aware of the iniquity of the Russians, 
but for that very reason inclined to do 
business where failure to do so might 
lead to retaliation. 


In Chateaubriand’s writings there is 
a nostalgic reference by that loyal sub- 
ject of Louis XVIII to the days “when 
Rome was a French city, the seat of 
Tiber County.” Today there are anti- 
Nazi Germans, some of equally inno- 
cent stamp, convinced geography and 
race, or at least demography, make them 
inevitable leaders of a Europe whose 
greatness and very survival depend on 
remaining neutral. They would let 
America and Russia exhaust themselves 
in a mighty conflict that would restore 
greatness to a continent in which Ger- 
many would be to the other nations 
what Prussia was to the rest of Bis- 
markian Germany. 


Whether or not these views are shared 
by Doctor Adenauer and his ministers, 
they are sufficiently widespread to make 
Germany a weak, doubtful and perhaps 
treacherous ally, and raise the question 
of the desirability of siphoning military 
aid to more reliable recipients. 


Since this book went to press the Rus- 
sians have cut off East Germany even 
more completely from the West and 
refugees are crowding the last egresses. 
Perhaps despite all would-be treachery 
on our side of the Iron Curtain, our best 
ally is Stalinist doctrinairity; for never 
in history has fanaticism failed to warp 
the practical judgment. After all, Europe 
was saved from the Crescent less by the 
Crusaders than by the refusal of. the 


Shiites to admit that Ali, Mohame; 
son-in-law, committed a single sin, or thy 
the world had any other legitimate Jeg 
ers than his descendants. 


A Backward Glance 

At U.S.-German Relations 

Our Love Arran with Germany, by 
Hans Habe. Putnam. 247 pp. $3.) 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


We defeated Hitler, but there is a Ney 
Hitlerism. It is the Fascism of Stalin 
found where no bemused Liberal eye; 
dreamed it could be found, at the fay. 
thest end of the International Left. The 
Great Russian Nationalist from Georgia 
learned much from his quondam ally, 
who, like him, also believed in Nation. 
alism and Socialism. Of course, within 
Communism there were always the 
idealists and the sincere, unconscioys 
inheritors of a Christian culture agains 
which they were, especially when Jew- 
ish, in revolt. The New Fascism has 
found friends in the Moslem world, 
more primatively iconoclastic, and it 
finds friends among Hitler’s former loy- 
ers in the “Bundesrepublik.” Here our 
naivete or, if you prefer, our American 
Liberal mind at work, made every policy 
mistake that could be made, including 
the Morgenthau Plan, non-fraternize 
tion and the incredible assumption that 
Stalin headed a civilized government. 
The worst mistake, according to Habe, 
was our agreement to defend Germany 
from Russia in return for a few prob 





ably apathetic divisions whose assistance 
would be of little help to us. 

Here this reviewer parts company 
with Mr. Habe. It may have been folly 
to defend Korea, but the principle that 


- nowhere on earth would a defendable 


free people be left undefended rightly 
outweighs a multitude of prudential 
calculations. Paradoxically, Mr. Habe 
approves of the Berlin airlift, a costly 
operation without material return. 
Russia is trying to line up Moslem 
Asia and Africa on its side. China’ 
already in its control, and it has mane 
vered India and Persia into neutrality 
or impotence. Only in a still completely 
unpaganized Christendom and among 
the Jews does it find real resistance. It 
would be well if the Red’s own discemt 
ment of the spiritual nature of the strug 
gle into which it leads so large and pow 
erful a force were recognized by all who 
comme \t even on a segment of it. 
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Heroic Story of 

Church in China 

Gov’s UnpEercrounp In Asti, by Gretta 
Palmer. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 376 


pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


After reading Gretta Palmer’s book no- 
body need have, any longer, doubts 
about Chinese Communists. Their at- 
tack on the Church is a story of system- 
atic mass-murder, organized terror and 
unceasing vilification. Stalin and com- 
munism are substituted for Jesus and 
Christianity. Brain washing among the 
adults and Marxist indoctrination among 
the children are employed to eradicate 
all vestiges of Christian teaching. 


But God’s Underground in Asia is 
also the heroic story of the Church’s de- 
fense. She appears to be down but is 
not out. Although underground for the 
most part, she has grown in numbers. 
All attempts to drive a wedge between 
the Church and the laity, such as es- 
tablishing the Independent Catholic 
Church, have failed. Catholics, now 
bound together by ties of suffering and 
grief, have fortified their faith by super- 
natural graces won for them by the sac- 
tifices and blood of countless martyrs. 
Both the old and the new Catholics have 
shown a most astonishing fervor and are 
giving new saints to the Church. 


The author relates one case study 
after another to illustrate the techniques 
used by the Communists in terrorizing 
the Church. She also shows how the 
clergy and the laity have improvised to 
parry or neutralize these techniques. If 








Gretta Palmer: Brain-washing, indoc- 
trination and plans for the future 
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the Communists believed that Chris- 
tians were pious fools and push-overs, 
they have been rudely awakened. Com- 
munists are first amazed, then confused 
and finally infuriated with Catholic 
idealism. 

Gretta Palmer says that what is now 
occurring in unhappy China can hap- 
pen in the United States. Father Mark 
Tennien, who until recently was jailed 
by the Communists and has subsequent- 
ly written a book about Chinese Com- 
munists, supports Palmer’s statement 
that high Communist officials openly 
boast of one day conquering the United 
States. Americans, seemingly safe be- 
tween two oceans, make the mistake in 
not believing (as we made the mistake 
in not believing Hitler when he laid it 
out in Mein Kampf) such boasting. The 
reason, it appears, that we cannot un- 
derstand the Reds and take their doc- 
trines seriously is that we do not take 
our own seriously enough. 


Where Gathered the Elite 

Of Allied Escape Artists 

Tue Coxprrz Story, by P. R. Reid. 
Lippincott. 288 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Rev. Albert Ottenweller 


This is escape reading of a different sort. 
Captain Patrick Reid tells the thrilling 
story of how Allied officers captured by 
the Germans in the blitz days of early 
World War II bring off incredible es- 
capes from a prison fortress supposedly 
escape-proof. To qualify for Colditz, a 
prisoner had to pass through the novi- 
tiate of an unsuccessful attempt at es: 
cape from a lesser German prison. As a 
result, Colditz prison gathered to itself 
the cream of Allied escape -artists each 
equipped with his own genius. Some 
“tailored” fake uniforms, some forged 
identification papers, some were expert 
lock picks, but all were infected with a 
constant, gnawing will to freedom. 

The odds were stacked heavily against 
escape. The glare of searchlights wiping 
out convenient shadows, a tangle of 
barbed wire atop the walls, hidden 
microphones attuned to escape noises, 
sentries at every exit, chance inspections, 
informers, fiendish precautions calcu- 
lated to foil escape attempts already 
made difficult by the natural handicaps 
of the thick-walled castle. 


The grim antics involved in this es-- 


caper-versus-guard duel are dimly rem- 
iniscent of the pranks pulled at a board- 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND GERMAN AMERICANS 
by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


A vivid page from Catholic Americana and 
an authoritative study which makes a nota- 
ble contribution to the field of American 
Church History. It considers German-Irish 
immigrant friction that threatened the unity 
of the Church when it came to a climax in 
the 1890’s. The causes, the incidents, the 
errors of that greatly misunderstood era of 
invective, rash statements, and name-calling 
are all objectively examined. About $5.50 


CHANNELS OF DEVOTION 
by Joseph Husslein, S.J. 


These collected thoughts by the late Father 
Husslein explain why the Christ Child, the 
Blessed Virgin, the Sacred Heart, the Little 
Flower, among others, are deserving of our 
devotion. $4.00 


THE MARK 
by the Rev. William L. Doty 


A new novel by the author of Fire in the 
Rain. It is an intimate portrayal of a young 
priest faced by what was to him a distaste- 
ful assignment of teaching. Against the en- 
tertaining back-drop of the personalities 
and problems of a large Catholic high school, 
he brings his main character to life as a 
human being. $3.00 


AND SPARE ME NOT 
IN THE MAKING 


by Sister Catherine Frederic, O.S.F. 


Cast in the form of pages from a novice’s 
diary, here are reflections and memories of 
the work, the doubts, the sorrows, the joys 
of a nun covering the period from her en- 
trance into religious life to her introduction 
to teaching. About $2.50 


THIS. IS THE SEMINARY 
by the Rev. Rawley Myers 


A vocational director explains the “goings 
on” in a seminary for boys who feel drawn 
toward the priesthood. This modern, realis- 
tic treatment includes such pertinent phases 
of the subject as the definition of a vocation, 
how to determine if one exists, informing 
parents and friends, and how to apply for 
admission. About $2.50 
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ing school, except that at this “school” 
the prefect of discipline carried a Tom- 
my gun. 

The author, because of his extraordi- 
nary aptitude at this strange sport, was 
made escape officer at Colditz. He en- 
gineered a dozen bold efforts at escape 
Cone through the floor boards in the of 
fice of the German Commandant! ). The 
outlay of material for each escape was 
staggering. Escape clothing, passports, 
maps, keys all made in exact detail from 
prison odds and ends. The actual escape 
over roof-tops, through tunnels, along 
passageways had to be a masterpiece of 
timing, agility, and sheer nerve! 

Against such odds, most efforts failed 
heartbreakingly, but enough succeeded 
to make the telling a-brilliant tribute to 
the ability of man’s highest faculties of 
intelligence and will. 

The story is all action, but there are 
no phony devices used to highten dram 
atic effect. The story is cleanly written, 
intellectual as a game of chess, without 
rancor towards the Germans, suspense- 
ful, completely enjoyable. 


A Family of Twelve 
On Teacher’s Salary 
Promises To Keep, by William E. 
Walsh. Kenedy. 253 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Ellen Foran Owens 
Somewhere between the births of their 
fourth and eighth child, Bill and Avis 
Walsh discovered that the reason and 
the end of their existence lay in the law 
of love—to seek first the kingdom of 
God. With their sights so set they pro- 
ceeded to raise a family of twelve on a 
school teacher’s salary. This was no easy 
task, nor does Doctor Walsh’s narrative 
minimize the difficulties of coping with 
poverty. But the backbreaking and, at 
times, heartbreaking labor of providing 
food and shelter for such a brood is re- 
warded in the Walsh family with the 
mellow and abiding happiness of a fam- 
ily life centered in the love of God. 
Out of the comic and tragic incidents 
of the Walsh’s daily life emerges the 
heroic figure of the mother, Avis. Al- 
though Bill Walsh has achieved to some 
degree his avowed purpose, “to demon- 
strate Divine Providence as the key to 
family life,” he has demonstrated more 
immediately the part that a wife must 
play in opening the door to Providence. 
The ingenuity and the nervous and 
physical strength of Mrs. Walsh are 
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Illustration by Reisie Lonette 
for “Promises to Keep” 
nothing less than phenomenal. 

The book is more pleasant than pen- 
etrating, but its very averageness, along 
with some nice illustrations by Reisie 
Lonette, may attract the many families 
who would profit by its philosophy. The 
practical lessons in child psychology, 
such as that contained in Avis’ decision 
that the work can wait and children 
cannot, and the realization of the need 
of each child no matter how young for 
his share in the work schedule, could 
provide valuable clues to busy mothers. 
And here and there throughout the book 
a paragraph appears rich with the un- 
worldly wisdom that the author has de 
veloped along his way of life. 


What Life in U.S.A. Is 

For Japanese-American 

Niset Daucuter, by Monica Sone. At- 
lantic: Little, Brown. 238 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Ellen Logue 
Children must eventually be taught that 
they are Japanese, American or what- 
ever their nationality. Sometimes, in ad- 
dition, they learn, as Monica Sone did, 
that almond eyes and straight black hair 
in America mean they are marked as 
targets for suspicion, contempt or even 
evacuation “for safety’s sake,” despite the 
fact that they are as American as any 
other native child. 

With delightful. humor, even in the 
grimness of relocation, the author gives 
a wonderful portrayal of her family, too 
American for some Japanese and too 
Japanese for some Americans. The pages 
are filled with accounts of Japanese cus- 


toms, but the bounty of adventures tp. 
lated is typical of any good sized family 

lhe Itoi family owned a respectabh 
but certainly not first class hotel alon 
the waterfront “skid-row” of Seattle. Fu 
the parents this meant endless Cleaning 
of rooms, careful choosing of patron, 
and much work in keeping four childrey 
from climbing the mountain of diny 
laundry or chasing up and down halk 

One afternoon Mrs. Itoi in quiet tones 
told Monica that, she and all the famih 
were Japanese. The children disliked the 
notion for one reason: after school each 
day there would be two more hours yp. 
der special teachers of Japanese lap 
guage and deportment. Later Monic 
found it meant no summer house along 
the fashionable lake front, no sure pos 
sibility of a job after graduation and, 
worst of all, no chance to protest the 
relocation at the beginning of World 
War II. 

Japanese manners were burdensome 
to Monica’s American self, but the ways 
of many Americans were at times even 
harder to bear. It is a credit to the author 
and her family that, despite being cast 
out by other Americans and _ looked 
down upon by native Japanese, she still 
became an adult, accepted and accept 





ing others as individuals and restraining 
judgment on them. 

Her talent as a writer is manifest in 
scenes when she makes the reader laugh 
aloud, or when she is sharing her hurt 
feelings at the injustices caused by racial 
prejudice. If you want further proof that 
men are essentially the same no matter 
what their color, or if you just want to 
enjoy a perceptive and amusing story of 
growing up, then read Nisei Daughter, 
In either case, I think you will enjoy it. 


Christian Appraisal 

Of the Great Books 

Tue Great Books, Volume IV,, edited 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Devir 
Adair. 214 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Thomas ]. Grady 


Since this fourth volume is the last and 
completes the set of companion books for 
the first four year program of the Great 
Books Foundation, it may be apropos 0 
mention the real value of the whole set. 

Independently of discussion groups, 
the volumes form a sort of miniature ef 
cyclopedia devoted to about seventy-five 
writings of permanent significance. In 
capsule form they indicate the leading 
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ideas of each writing; they put the writ- 
ing in context with regard to its author’s 


whole outlook and with regard to his ° 


zeitgeist. From what may fairly be called 
professional viewpoint, these appraisals 
pass critical judgment on the ideas cov- 
ered and relate them to the norms of 
Christian culture. They include brief 
bibliographies. 

For those actually in discussion 
groups, the books of the symposium offer 
almost indispensable aid to the intelli- 
gent non-professional student. In each 
essay an expert brings a “Great Book” 
into focus with erudition that it would 
be impossible privately to duplicate over 
and over for each new “Book.” 

The general problem covered by the 
“Books” of the fourth volume is that of 
knowledge. What does “to know” mean? 
Does it mean to catch a glimpse into a 
far, fair world (Plato)? Does it mean to 
come in contact with some reality (Aris- 
totle, St. Thomas)? Could it be merely 
a cultivated doubt, a “quietude” (Sex- 
tus Empiricus)? Could it be something 
impossible of achievement (Montaigne, 
Rabelais, Hume)? 

Each in his own day and own way, 
Descartes, Bacon, James thought that the 
whole way of looking for knowledge 
should be revised from end to end. 

In this fourth volume the philosoph- 
ical essays are formidable with technical 
terms and close thinking, ranging from 
the Greek-splattered, disdainfully aca- 
demic diction and hard-wound noesis 
of Joseph Costanzo to the more personal 
and popular approach of Frank Sheed. 

Dealing with less abstract subject mat- 
ter the essays on Hippocrates and Har- 
vey (Medicine), on Genesis and Dar- 
win, and on Galileo are more simple 
and direct. The essays on Dostoyevsky 
and Samuel Clemens rather successfully 
defend the association of these two men 
with their apparently more austere com- 
panions. 

In the fourth volume, as in the first 
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three, there is uneveness of achievement. 


from essay to essay; but each essay is 
sound and useful. This volume and the 
whole set is well worth owning by an 
intelligent reader who has not the time 
to be an expert in a dozen different 


fields. 


Pleasure and Profit 

To Be Found in Books 

THe WonperFut Worip or Books, 
edited by Alfred Stefferud. Houghton 
Mifflin. 319 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 


A fund of entertainment for the literary 
minded is packed into this little book of 
essays on reading. Favorite authors of 
many are here, and the collection has 
wide appeal. A number of the selections 
have an educational purpose, but they 
are wrapped up in such charming styles 
that they make pleasant reading for one 
and all. Nora Beust, of library circle 
fame, has a selection of this nature, en- 
titled “When We Were Very Young.” 
Bennett Cerf’s “It’s Fun to Read” is an- 
other one of these. 

The essays are divided into groups by 
subjects. One section, for example, called 
“Books Look Upward,” contains Fulton 
Oursler’s “The Book of Books” and Ken- 
neth D. Miller's “Why Read Religious 
Books,” both of which are outstanding. 

This collection represents a great 
amount of knowledge about the world of 
books brought together in one compact 
volume. It will give great pleasure to the 
fireside reader; it will provide much ma- 
terial for discussion or study clubs; it 
will be of great value to the English 
teacher who likes to read aloud to his 
class. But most of all it will be meat and 
drink to the enthusiastic book lover who 
wants to tell everyone how wonderful is 
the world of books. For here, between 
the covers of a single book, he will find 
it all said for him. 





An Unproduced Play 
By G. K. Chesterton 


THe Surprise, by G. K. Chesterton. 
Sheed & Ward. 63 pp. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Gabriel Fallon 


It is interesting to speculate what might 
have happened to the English theater, 
and, indeed, the world, if the part taken 
by Bernard Shaw had been played by 
Gilbert Chesterton. What Sir Richard 
Livingstone said of Shaw, true or false— 
that he was one of those who bombed 
the citadel of Christian belief, could 
hardly be said of Chesterton. 


There is not a doubt. that Chesterton 
was attracted to the theater. He was a 
poet as well as a philosopher whose gift, 
as Dorothy L: Sayers points out in her 
introduction to The Surprise “was nat- 
urally dramatic.” And it is demonstrably 
true, as Miss-Sayers points out, that 
Magic Chis first play) “has a quality 
which shows us that he could have mas- 
tered the technique if he had chosen.” 


One of the factors that impeded the 
chosing was his true humility. In 1914 
in a preface to J. T. Grein’s The New 
World of Theatre Chesterton wrote: 
“Compared with the writer of this book, 
and even with most of the readers of it, 
I know very little about the theatre or 
about plays in general.” 

It is dificult to accept this plea of not 
understanding the theatre—except in the 
sense of his refusing to agree with what 
was then happening in the theatre. Un- 
der the influence of Shaw the theatre’s 
mess of pottage was gradually becoming 
a pot of message. Philosophy, or what 
masqueraded as such, was overiding 
poetry in the playwright. No longer was 
the playwright intent on presenting 
through characters in action a poetic ren- 
dering of today’s passion in terms of 
eternity. Instead, his ambition in the 
“new world of theater” was to use the 
stage as a pulpit for imparting his social 
message; a procedure which, as often as 






Illustrations by Robert Osborn for “The Wonderful World of Books” 
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Teresa 
of Avila 


By MARCELLE AUCLAIR. The biogra- 
phy of the great psychologist, writer, and 
organizer who is one of the most extraor- 
dinary among saints. Pope Pius XII broke 
a nearly 400 year precedent and permitted 
the author to visit the Spanish Carmelite 
cloisters to follow literally in the footsteps 
of Saint Teresa during the writing of this 
truly distinguished book. 

Illustrated with photographs taken in 
the Carmels of Spain. 480 pages. 20 illus- 
trations, $4.95 


Mary 
Magdalene 


By RAYMOND-LEOPOLD BRUCKBER- 
GER, O.P., author of ONE SKY TO SHARE. 
For the first time since the Gospels them- 
selves, the magnificent figure of the sinner- 
saint has found a biographer of sufficient 
stature to do her justice. Illustrated with 
reproductions of sculpture and painting. 
“Magnificently freshens and vivifies not 
only the life of Mary Magdalene but the 
whole Gospel.”—H. L. Binsse. 

Text edition with critical apparatus, 
notes, bibliography, 264 pages, $4.00. 
Regular edition, 192 pages, $3.00 


Golden Goat ri 
or: The Worthy Rich Man NM 


and The Unworthy Poor Man 
By R.-L. BRUCKBERGER, O.P. The au- 
thor gives a surprising new twist to the 
eternal opposites of rich and poor... as 
Goldy the goat, loved by a rich man and 
a poor man, leads them both to heaven. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


The Faith and 
Modern Man 


By ROMANO GUARDINI. “With the 
gentleness of a physician of souls, Guard- 
ini probes the depths of the contemporary 
psyche, and enables the reader to recog- 
nize the sources of his own doubts and 
temptations.”—Bestsellers $2.75 


iit 


At all bookstores, 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 
Write for our new catalog. 
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not resulted in a set of wax-works and 
three acts of intellectual buffoonery. No 
wonder Chesterton hesitated; no wonder 
he shirked intervention in a world he 
did not understand. 

Yet Chesterton did dream about the 
theater. His second play The Judgment 
of Dr. Johnson was written many years 
after he had pointed out that “the essen- 
tial comedy of Johnson’s character is one 
which, oddly enough, has not been put 
upon the stage.” 

The Surprise, written some six years 
or so before he died, is an intriguing 
piece of work consisting of two playlets 
within a play. A dramatist who is also 
a puppet master is constrained to rid 
himself of his incubus, his opus non fac- 
tum. What happens when his puppets 
work their master’s will and again when 
they work their own provides the major 
theme and the material of the playlets. 

The Surprise is obviously not the 
work of a practicing playwright. It is 
more the joyous game of a philosopher 
and poet intent on entertaining himself. 
Yet it contains some lovely unforgettable 
speeches, words that ring well from the 
lips of a player. Consider this: 

Obedience. The most thrilling word in the 

world; a very thunderclap of a word. Why 

do all these fools fancy that the soul is only 
free when it disagrees with the common 
command? . . . Do you suppose that nuns 
are unhappy? I never see them pass, silent 

and hooded but I have a vision; a vast vi- 

sion of Amazons, wilder than any heathen 

Valkyrs, riders rushing into battle; a charge 

of chivalry going all one way, and every 

rider as free as Joan of Arc; galloping, gal- 
loping to God. That is the real vision of 

Obedience.” 

In that speech with its wealth of allit- 
erative phrases one senses the potential 
of a playwright who might have fused 
his poetry and philosophy in the dram- 
atic flame and bequeathed to a sophis- 
try ridden theater a heritage of beauty 
and truth. 


Evolution’s Explanation 
Of the Rational Being 
Evo.uTion 1n Action, by Julian Hux 
ley. Harper. 182 pp. $2.75. 
Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 


Early evolutionists either ignored or de 
nied the evidence for qualitative differ- 
ences between the rest of the world and 
man. These differences, however, and 
the unsatisfactory nature of scientism 
have brought present-day evolutionists 
to a very real dilemma—that of explain- 


ing man as a rational and spiritual be; 
while denying his need for submissig, 
to Almighty God. 

Against the back-drop of a lucid, sim 
ple and brilliant picture of contem 
evolutionary theory, eminent biologis 
Julian Huxley offers his resolution of 
this dilemma. Mind is an emergent fae. 
tor, potentially present in all matter 
The critical step from beast to man oe. 
curs when emerging mental activities jp. 
vent language, then pool and organize 
experience. Beliefs, purposes, ideals and 
standards of morality result from the re 
combination of these pooled genes of ex. 
perience. 

As the lines of physical progress de 
cline, man, alone capable of improve 
ment, assumes control of his own evolu: 
tion. His recognition of this responsibil. 
ity might constitute a religion, an “Eyo- 
lutionary Humanism.” Personality is pi: 
mary, the highest product of evolution; 
salvation is the constant realization of 
new possibilities of cooperation. The 
sole duty of state or of individual is 
richer fulfillment. The greatest aid to 
achievement is education; the greatest 
enemy, absolutism. Man, the crown of 
five billion years of blind improvement 
is ready to control the future, bypass the 
blind alleys of non-fulfillment and frus 
tration, realize his own capabilities and 
explore new fields. One of the most 
promising of these is the application of 
scientific method to man’s inner life. 
The systematic study of the mystics of 
all creeds should result in techniques 
for making such spiritual development 
more generally available. This is indeed 
a glorious future. 


This scientific study is perhaps dog 
matic, as overviews must often be. The 
shift from Darwin to Lloyd Morgan to 
account for mind seems clumsy, and 
natural selection may be over-estimated. 
The difference between purpose, which 
is not evident in evolution, and direc 
tion, which is very evident, is carefully 
established, but the narrative then slips 
into teleological language. A subtle man, 
Huxley should not have been so obvious 
as to confuse public with free inquity; 
so simple as to imply only such alterne 
tives as birth control or unlimited pop 
ulation increase, misery and frustration. 
The glittering whole is another attempt 
to have the things of God without His 
Holy Will; to find happiness and per 


fection here and now. 
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Modern Philosophy 

And Natural Sciences 

Recent THOUGHT IN Focus, by Donald 
Nicholl. Sheed & Ward. 250 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


Here is a book on modern thought in 
philosophy, a book so designed and writ- 
ten that it serves well the purpose laid 
down for it: to find out the methods 
employed by certain of our modern phil- 
osophers and to see what results may be 
expected from such methods. If that 
seems a broad purpose, let the reader be 
assured: Mr. Nicholl takes thirty-two 
pages of his book just to explain all the 
ramifications of his purpose. 


Once he is past that task, Mr. Nicholl 
sets about investigating modern philoso- 
phy, selecting the efforts of Marx first of 
all, then going into phenomenology and 
existentialism, concluding with logical 
positivism. In the field of the natural sci- 
ences, most of his efforts are devoted to 
discussing evolution and man’s evolu- 
tion in particular. A final section takes 
up modern psychology, Freud and Jung 
being singled out. 


For the sections on the purpose of the 
book, modern philosophy and the nat- 
ural sciences, one can only have praise. 
Anyone who can make sense to himself 
of some of the writings of modern phil- 
osophers is notable; a man who can make 
sense of them to others is a marvel. It 
may be alleged that Mr. Nicholl is 
highly selective in what he chooses to 
treat of the works of men like Kierke- 
gaard, Heidegger and Marcel, but he 
does produce the feeling that having 
heard him, you understand at least 
where to begin with these people. That 
is more than the beginner gets from the 
philosophers themselves. On this count 
alone, the book is highly desirable read- 
ing for anyone interested in the history 
of philosophy. 

With the section on psychology one 
has doubts. Mr. Nicholl adopts too much 
of the terminology of Freud and Jung to 
allow me to feel that he has not adopted 
more of their thinking than is good. In 
the field of mystical theology there are 
Principles that go directly against state- 
ments made with great assurance by Mr. 
Nicholl on pages 204, 212 and 218, for 
instance. 


The author concludes the work with 
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three short appendices that are distinctly 
tacked on. This is all the more painful 
because there is no index in the book. 
One hates to think that a cherished pa- 
per on “Play” led anybody to think it 
more important to a work of this kind 
than an index would have been. 


Leaving aside the dubious section on 
psychology, one may well find the book 
a splendid value for its two sections on 
modern philosophy and the natural sci- 
ences. 


Are Private Schools 
Bad for Democracy? 
EpucaTion AND Liperty, by James 


Bryant Conant. Harvard University 
Press. 168 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by William Mang, C.S.C. 


This small volume on “the role of the 
schools in a modern democracy” consists 
of three lectures, covering eighty-seven 
pages, delivered at the University of 
Virginia, and of sixty-five pages of notes 
of explanation. The first lecture presents 
a comparison between secondary educa- 
tion in the United States and in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Australia and New Zea- 
land; the second considers the American 
four-year college and its influence on 
secondary education; the last gives Mr. 
Conant’s solutions to Thomas Jefferson’s 
problems concerning, first, the “degree 
of instruction” required to insure the 
safety of our liberties, and, second, the 
selection of “the natural aristocracy of 
talents and virtue” for further “educa- 
tion at the public expense for the care 
of the public concerns.” 


The solution of the first problem, in 





Donald Nicholl: Where to begin 


the opinion of Mr. Conant, is the com- 
prehensive public high school with a 
common core of subject matter for all 
and differentiated programs for those 
with special interests, aptitudes or voca- 
tional outlook. He holds, moreover, that 
this type of school assures equality of 
educational opportunity for all Amer- 
icaf youth and is essential for democratic 
unity and for understanding our demo- 
cratic processes. He goes so far as to say, 
“The greater the proportion of youth 
who fail to attend our public schools and 
who receive their education elsewhere, 
the greater the threat to our democratic 
unity. To use taxpayers’ money to assist 
private schools is to suggest that Amer- 
ican society use its own hand to destroy 


itself.” Cp. 81) 


Here some questions naturally come. 
to mind. Mr. Conant gives figures show- 
ing that in some of our cities thirty or 
forty of every hundred high school stu- 
dents are in private schools, whereas in 
other cities, especially in the South, only 
four or five in a hundred are in such 
institutions. These proportions exist ap- 
proximately also in some of our states. 
Would Mr. Conant hold that the threat 
to our democratic unity is greater in 
Massachusetts, for example, than in~ 
South Carolina? Is the comprehensive 
public high school the only type of 
school or the only way in which young- 
sters can learn our democratic tradition 
and practice democracy? The public 
high school became the predominant 
type of secondary education in the 
United States only around 1890, and’ 
the comprehensive high school became 
somewhat common after 1918. What 
kind of democracy existed in the United 
States during the time of Jefferson, Jack- 
son and Wilson, and how, without the 
comprehensive public high school, did 
the American people come by it and pre- 
serve and develop it? How did the great 
tides of immigrants after 1840 become 
Americanized or acquire democratic 
ideals when the average amount of 
schooling in the United States was 200 
to 500 days? 


Mr. Conant would solve the second 
problem of Jefferson by siphoning off 
many college students into two-year com- 
munity colleges in which “work experi- 
ence programs” would be part of the 
curriculum. The four-year colleges and 
universities would be for the intellec- 
tual elite, for potential professional men 
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and women for whom scholarships 
would be provided. 

Mr. Conant is sincere and tries to be 
objective in his contentions. Without at- 
tempting to be facetious, one might say 
that if the author of the lectures were 
not Mr. Conant, the most valuable part 


of the book would be the pages of notes. 


American Nativism 
In Nineteenth Century 
Tue Protestant Crusape, 1800-1860, 
by Ray Allen Billington. Rinehart. 
514 pp. $6.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 
When this case study of American na- 
tivism first appeared in 1938, it was ac- 
claimed by critics not only for its thor- 
oughness and its objectivity, but also— 
to the surprise of many readers—for its 
timeliness. Events in the late thirties of 
the twentieth century took on an added 
significance when viewed against the 
background of the anti-Catholic cam- 
paign of the first sixty years of the nine- 
teenth century. This re-issue of The 
Protestant Crusade is no less timely. 
The propaganda of the Oxnams, the 


McCullums, the Blanchards, of Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United and 
their sympathizers, though less crude 
perhaps than that of a century ago, is 
none the less effective in fanning the 
fires of religious rancor. In a sense it is 
even more deadly; for whereas the No- 
Popery agitators of former years made 
no secret of their objective, their pres- 
ent-day successors, disclaiming religious 
motivation, attack Catholicism in the 
name of liberalism, religious liberty, 
freedom of education or—much distorted 
word—democracy. 


In an introductory chapter, Mr. Bil- 
lington sketches the European and colo- 
nial background of nativism, bringing 
the story through the Revolutionary and 
Constitutional periods. The liberalism of 
the framers of the Federal and state 
constitutions, the free spirit of the fron- 
tier, the preoccupation of the people 


~with the development of their country, 


the almost total cessation of foreign im- 
migration were all factors in ushering 
in a period of relative toleration. The 
superficial observer might have thought 
that No-Popery was dead. But he was 
soon to be undeceived. The influx of 





Catholic immigrants after the Napole 
onic wars revived the old antagonisms 
soon to be quickened into new life hy 
economic, social and political factors, Rj 
the early 1830's the nativistic crusade 
hitherto confined to the Protestant rel. 
gious press and its readers, had devel. 
oped a well planned campaign to win 
the masses of the American people tp 
anti-Catholicism. 


From that point the story moves tap 
idly. Floods of books, pamphlets, Mage- 
zines and newspapers, supplemented by 
lectures and other activities of organiza 
tions, local and national, conditioned the 
American mind with a hatred and gen. 
uine fear of the “desolating influence [of 
Romanism] upon individual advance. 
ment, domestic comfort, and _ national 
prosperity.” The success of this prope 
ganda is revealed in the succeeding 
chapters, which deal with the buming 
of the Ursuline convent in Charlestown, 
the injection of religious issues into pol 
itics, the school controversy, the conflict 
over trusteeism and “the war against the 
immigrant.” One of the most valuable 
chapters is “The Literature of Anti 
Catholicism,” in which the author clas 
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P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D. 


The primacy of God, expressed by a constant search for perfect union with 
Him, dominates the spirituality of St. Teresa of Avila. The author’s genius is 
his ability to open wide the richness found in the teaching of this great saint. 
A profound and mature exposition of Teresian Spirituality that will benefit 


both laymen and religious. 544 pages. 


April 15 5.75 









THE 
CHURCH 
TODAY 





Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


The pastoral letters and selections from the spiritual diary of the late Arch- 
bishop of Paris, whose thought so profoundly shaped the Christian Revival in 
Europe. The book contains four unpublished pastorals: God’s Providence, The 
Parish Community, The Church on Private Property, The Christian Family. 
Also included are selected meditations, new translations of The Meaning of 
God, Growth or Decline? and Priests Among Men, and striking photos of the 


Cardinal. 
April 15 4.75 





WE 
AND 
THE 
HOLY 
SPIRIT 





Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 


“How to remain in the world without being of the world? How to preserve 
and develop human gifts and at the same time make spiritual progress? How 
be a man of contemplation, constantly united with God, and a man of action, 
belonging to everyone? How unite an outward freedom with interior depend- 
ence of the Holy Spirit?” 


The laity the world over are seeking answers to these questions. To satisfy 
these requests, the author explains the conditions of the apostolic life, docility 
to God, prayer as a source of the apostolate, aceticism, apostolic labor and joy. 


Now ready 3.75 
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fies and analyzes the various types of 
literature, discussing their immediate ob- 
‘ectives and assessing their effectiveness. 


Although The Protestant Crusade is 
obviously concerned with one aspect of 
the religious question in the United 
States, it is by no means one-sided. The 
Catholics certainly had their grievances; 
but, however justified they were in com- 
plaining, their methods were not always 
wise nor calculated to bring the results 
they hoped for. The author is careful to 
point out what he considers the mistakes 
and miscalculations of the Catholic re- 
buttal. 

Although the fifty-nine page bibliog- 
raphy lacks titles that have appeared 
since the first printing, it is still one of 
the most complete of its kind. It is to be 
hoped that some day Mr. Billington will 
give us a continuation of this scholarly 
study, from 1860 to date. 


Days of Exploration 

In Sailing Ships 

Beyond Horizons, by Carleton Mitch- 
ell. Norton. 312 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 


Here is a book by and about those who 
sailed the seas during the greatest peri- 
od of sail and adventure, from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth I of England to 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

From old pilot books, logs and jour- 
nals, Carleton Mitchell collected these 
first person accounts, edited and rewrote 
them to make them more readable, and 
added his own commentaries on ships, 
sailors and sailing. 

The author gives the modern reader 
a chance to visualize these voyages of 
adventure—rounding the stormy region 
of Cape Horn with Anson’s squadron; 
discovering Tahiti from the deck of 
Wallis’s ship on a June morning in 
1767; floundering through ice, sleet, 
snow and fog while Captain James 
searches for the Northwest Passage to 
Asia in 1631. 

The reader shares the experience of 
finding the castaway Alexander Selkirk 
(Robinson Crusoe) on the Island of 
Juan Fernandez; of a hurricane causing 
shipwreck on Bermuda, formerly called 
Devil's Isles; of being captured by pi- 
rates in the West Indies; of Captain 
Bligh’s voyage in the Bounty’s launch 
after the mutiny. 

The author presents a grim picture of 
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“men living in cramped, unlighted, air- 
less holes, damp and foul from bilge- 
water, eating crawling food and drink- 
ing putrid water”; “climbing aloft on icy 
ratlines to lay out along swaying yards, 
battling frozen sails”; tormented by 
scurvy and thirst. Yet men still went to 
sea. 

Beyond Horizons gives the reader a 
better understanding of those “wooden 
ships and iron men” of the past. More- 
over, it proves that “men can face and 
survive any odds, however hopeless they 
seem; that the human will is an instru- 
ment able to conquer even nature.” 


Who Plotted 
Against Whom? 
THe Gunpowper Prot, by Hugh Ross 


Williamson. Macmillan. 301 pp. 

$4.50. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 
Who was the guilty party in the seven- 
teenth century plot to blow up the Eng- 
lish Parliament building? That is the 
question that remans unanswered cen- 
turies later, and it remains unanswered 
as one lays down this interesting and 
informative study of the Gunpowder 
Plot. 

A few facts stand out clearly. There 
was a plot. There was a store of gun- 
powder ready. But the testimony of the 
witnesses is not certain. There were 
forgers in the service of the courtiers; 
there was duplicity and equivocation at 
the Stuart court. A most interesting 
phase of this whole study is the analysis 
of the key document containing Mr. 
Winter's confession. As a matter of 
course he signed himself “Winter”; in 
the document his name is spelled “Win- 
tour.” The handwriting, if it was forged, 
looks like his own writing. Before they 
could testify, two witnesses, key wit- 
nesses at that, were killed because Rob- 
ert Cecil had directed: “Let me never 
see them alive.” How then is posterity 
to decide for itself “whether the Gun- 
powder Plot was a conspiracy of Cath- 
olics against the goverment or a plot of 
the government against Catholics.” 

So far historians have been almost 
unanimous that the Plot was a con- 
spiracy of several Catholic gentlemen 
who intended to blow up King, Lords 
and Commons, and to establish a regime 
more favorable for Catholics. Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s honesty and justness in the 
criticism of his sources are evident, and 


definitely leave on the mind the con- 
viction that the government circles of 
King James’ court had a sinister interest 
in the whole plot. The Jesuits, especially 
Father Henry Garnet, are clearly excul- 
pated from any share in the Plot. 


This publication is definitely a schol- 
arly one based on the contemporary doc- 
uments and a whole host of secondary 
sources appearing since 1605. The au- 
thor has brought to his study an attrac- 
tive literary style and a vivid presenta- 
tion of the characters and incidents con- 
cerned. His analysis, originally published 
in England, has already called forth 
from the opposite camp a challenge 
which The Month published recently. 
But the challenge does not weaken Mr. 
Williamson’s position. 


Medics at Front 

In Korea Fighting 

Back Down THE Riocz, by W. L. 
White. Harcourt, Brace. 182 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by David Young 


Here is the story of what happens to you 
when you are wounded in Korea. And 
I use the word “you” advisedly, since 
the author uses the second person sin- 
gular throughout his book; the effect is 
somewhat as though something cold had 
crawled under your skin and was slid- 
ding up and down the base of your 
spine. 

Along with the narrative of what 
happens to you after you receive your 
“clomping,” the author weaves in 
enough case histories, naming names, 
places and pieces of anatomy, to make 
the reader believe that this reporting is 
based on plenty of factual material, as 
one might expect anyway from the 
author of They Were Expendable and 
Queens Die Proudly. As Mr. White 
says in his introductory note, “the result 
is not entertainment for summer ham- 
mock reading.” But it is a vivid picture 
of the war in Korea from a new angle, 
and a tribute to the army “medics.” 

There are two minor flaws in the 
book. Not often, but occasionally, the 
author lapses into a sort of bashful cute- 
ness that seems contrived and out of 
place (“The army gave Sanderson the 
D.S.C., which is all that stuff about 
above and beyond the call of duty”). 
And a rare political opinion, injected 
here and there, is unfair in a book so 
loaded with emotional material. 
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The Single Tax 

Tue Wonpverrut WeattuH Macuine, 
by Phil Grant. Devin-Adair. 445 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


Here is a revival of Henry George and 
the single tax. The observations, com- 
ments and examples will stimulate a re- 
consideration of the thorny problem of 
the unearned increment. 


Grant’s assumption is that if only we 
did away with demon rent we would 
solve our difficulties. For example: “Cer- 
tainly (man) has dreamed often about 
a world in which poverty, crime and 
war did not exist. Why, then, hasn’t he 
applied his unfailing reason toward solv- 
ing these comparatively simple prob- 
lems? The truth is, man discovered the 
answers hundreds of years ago. But for 
some reason, his discovery has been 
treated as a dark and dangerous secret.” 
The secret is that the ownership of land 
is a steal and while we should allow 
present “owners” to stay on the land we 
should see that they do not keep any 
rent. 


It would be unfair to Grant not to 


admit that he does array interesting data 
and instigates serious thought concern- 
ing conditions arising out of the failure 
to have more land in more hands. On 
the other side, one wonders if he has 
seen through the many ramifications of 
the present tax system and its impinge- 
ment upon the unearned increment. His 
data concerning the continued level or 
even decreasing level of property assess- 
ment despite patent increase in un- 
earned increment is only half the story. 
What happens to such income when 
confronted by the income tax? Is Grant's 
quarrel with land ownership or with in- 
equitable assessment and the fact that 
the local community thereby abdicates 
a revenue source which could provide 
aid to meet local problems. 

In the final analysis many will agree 
with certain of the author’s conclusions 
but will be perplexed by Grant’s con- 
fusion in separating use from abuse. 
This confusion, added to a naive faith 
in a mechanistic philosophy which can 
transform society into an idyl, should 
recall Cicero: “Prudence is the knowl- 
edge of things to be sought, and those 
to be shunned.” 
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Magnificent’ 


THE SHORTER 


N.Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “An engrossing study. Will rank for 
a long time as the authoritative history of these violent and colorful 










HOLIDAY MAGAZINE: “A magnificent distillation of the vast 
Cambridge Medieval History, opening all the fascinations of the 


ST LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT: ‘‘Here is history undisguised, 
though it reads as smoothly as a novel, but it outdoes the romantic 


2 volumes, boxed, 1,242 pages, 265 halftones, 26 maps 
$12.50 at your bookseller’s 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


—Thomas Costain 





—Clifton Fadiman 





For the Gardener 


Merry Hatt, by Beverley Nichols 
Dutton. 319 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


Anyone who likes gardening will find 
something rewarding in Beverley Nich- 
ols’ new book, Merry Hall. The expert 
will learn nothing new, but the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of the author will 
meet with a warm response from anyone 
who has felt the age-old excitement of 
bringing life from a seed. The novice 
will learn at least one thing—that the 
successful gardener blazes his own trail, 
and gets reward from his failures as well 
as his triumphs. This is a book on the 
enjoyment of gardening rather than the 
techniques. It is only by accident that 
the reader picks up ideas which the 
author has casually strewn by the way. 

Merry Hall is a neglected Georgian 
mansion rejuvenated by the author. Its 
tangled fields have been reclaimed as 
gardens producing vegetables such as 
only commercial artists dream of; flower 
beds which are the envy of the county; 
groves of trees- cunningly planned and 
magically developed. Like all good gar- 
deners, Nichols sees the planted seed as 
a fait accompli. Whether or not the 
seedling becomes a stalwart oak in six 
years is unimportant, because in his 
mind’s eye it already is. ‘Therefore to get 
the best from this book the reader must 
enter into the same spirit. If he doesn’t 
he won't get much fun from gardening. 

There is a good deal of whimsy to an- 
noy the critics of the Peter Pan school. 
Also a good many things would seem 
funnier if it were not for the “you'll- 
die-laughing-at-this-one” tone of the nar- 
rative. Rural living does widen one’s ex- 
perience of quaint characters, but all 
rural dwellers are not figures of fun. 
One senses a lack of real sympathy for 
them. Beverley Nichols is an urban 
product transplanted (like your review 
er), however long his love affair with 
the birds and the flowers. 


SIGRID UNDSET ON WORDS 


“I could love and make use of all the 
worn-out little words which we all let 
fall so carelessly—words we use when we 
drop in on someone, words that go with 
some sign of love, words whispered in 
grief, or in the surprise of some small 
joy. 

From Sigrid Undset by 
A. H. Winsnes (Sheed & Ward) 
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New books announced for publication 
during the spring and summer are a 
novel, Shadows of the Images by Wil- 
liam E. Barrett, the author of The Left 
Hand of God; an autobiography by Al- 
fred Noyes called Two Worlds for Mem- 
ory—his life in the two worlds of Eng- 
land and America; a scholarly study of 
St. Paul the Apostle by Giuseppe Ric- 
ciotti, and a collection of humor and 


stories by Lucile Hasley. 
. 


Defenders of television, who have re- 
ceived very little sympathy in most au- 
thor-publisher-reader circles, have an ally 
in Cardinal Spellman who is himself an 
author Chis latest: a book of poems and 
prayers, What America Means to Me). 
At a TV workshop for Catholic clergy- 
men and educators the Cardinal said: 
“Every medium can be abused, but it is 
my belief that those responsible for TV 
are doing their utmost to bring into the 
homes of America programs that are 
constructive, instructive and stimulating; 
programs that give recreation, and at the 
same time strive not to offend.” Com- 
paring the outlets for religious teaching 
in the days of St. Paul with those of 
today, the Cardinal referred to television 
as one of the modern religious and edu- 
cational leaders’ “incalculable” advan- 
tages. 

* 


Of special interest to priests, sisters 
and brothers is a new booklet by Father 
Bertrand Abell, C.P., Holy Hour for 
Religious. Designed for community or 
private use, the prayers are a memorial 
of Christ’s Passion and the meditations 
are based on the virtues essential to reli- 
gious life. The booklet is available from 
the Passionist Monastery, 5700 N. Har- 
lem, Chicago, Ill. 


Dorothy L. Sayers, mystery -story 
writer, authored the Introduction to The 
Surprise, a newly discovered play by G. 
K. Chesterton. She writes of the debt 
her generation owes to him: “Like a 
beneficent bomb he blew out of the 
Church a quantity of stained glass of a 
very poor period, and let in. gusts of 
fresh air, in which the dead leaves of 
doctrine danced with all the energy and 
indecorum of Our Lady’s Tumbler. . . . 
It was stimulating to be told that Chris- 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


tianity was not a dull thing but a gay 
thing, not a stick-in-the-mud thing but 
an adventurous thing, not an unintelli- 
gent thing but a wise thing, and indeed 
a shrewd thing—for while it was still fre- 
quently admitted to be harmless as the 
dove, it had almost ceased to be credited 
with the wisdom of the serpent.” 


Thirty-three years ago Henry Bor- 
deaux was the youngest member of the 
famous Forty Immortals of the French 
Academy: today he is its senior member. 
M. Bordeaux’s novel of a simple, artis- 
tically gifted parish priest, A Pathway 
to Heaven, has been translated by An- 
tonia White and just published in this 
country by Pellegrini and Cudahy. 


Frank M. Bruce, Sr., publisher and 
treasurer of the Bruce Publishing Co., 
died February 22 at Milwaukee of post- 
operative shock at the age of 67. He 
had worked in the publishing company 
founded by his father, William George 
Bruce, since 1905; he had been pub- 
lisher and treasurer of the firm since 
1914. Mr. Bruce was a member of the 
board of Cardinal Stritch College, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee council of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, past presi- 
dent of Serra International, former sec- 
retary of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, past president of the 
Marquette University Alumni Associa- 





Frank M. Bruce, Sr. 


tion and former secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Catholic Publishers 
and Dealers in Church Goods, which he 
helped to found. 


“The only Catholic magazine in this 
country that had its origin in the Prot- 
estant Church,” The Lamp, is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary. The Lamp was 
founded by Father Paul James Francis, 
an Episcopalian clergyman—the man 
who established the Society of the 
Atonement at Graymoor, New York, be- 
came a Catholic and a priest and 
brought his entire society into the 
Church with him. The story of this re- 
markable mass conversion is told in Fa- 
ther Paul of Graymoor by David Gan- 
non, S.A. 


Quite some time ago this column 
mentioned a book of poetry by Gertrud 
von Le Fort, Hymns to the Church. We 
received many inquiries about the book 
but at that time it was out of print. We 
are happy to tell you that it is again 
available in a new edition published by 


Sheed and Ward. 


Members of the staff of the Thomas 
More Association have recently con- 
tributed to the glut of printed material 
which makes twentieth century life such 
a strain on one’s eyes. Lead article in 
the February issue of The Catholic 
School Journal was “The Lost Art of 
Reading,” by Dan Herr, president of the 
Association. The third in a series of ar- 
ticles on books and religion, appearing 
in the March 1 issue of the Chicago 
Tribune’s Magazine of Books, was writ- 
ten by Paul K. Cuneo, editor of Books 
on Trial. The February 24 installment 
of the Chicago Daily News’ series, en- 
titled “My Greatest Spiritual Experi- 
ence,” was written by Albert Miller, 
manager of the Thomas More Book 
Club. The March 7 issue of Publishers’ 
Weekly gave the results of a survey on 
publishers’ deliveries to retail book stores 
made by John C. Drahos, assistant man- 
ager of the Thomas More Book Shop. 
“You Never Had It So Good,” an article 
by Catharine Gallagher, director of serv- 
ices for the Association, appeared in the 
March issue of the Kindergarten Jour- 
nal. 
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My Lord Chancellor 
Sir Thomas More 


SracE OF Foots, by Charles A. Brady. 

Dutton. 381 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
In his Characters of the Reformation, 
Hilaire Belloc says that if England had 
remained faithful, the Protestant revolt 
would have sputtered briefly and then 
vanished in a harmless wisp of smoke. 
At any rate the stress and strain of the 
rupture of the English Church from 
Rome remains an engrossing area of re- 
ligious and political history. The root of 
it all was the lust of a man for a maid. 
The man, of course, was Henry VIII; 
the man-handled maid, Anne Boleyn. 
Caught in the vortex of intrigue and 
passion was my Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More. More accurately, More 
was impaled on the spit of a woman’s 
vindictive hate. Charles Brady, hitherto 
known for A Catholic Reader, now 
makes an impressive contribution to his- 
torical fiction with Stage of Fools, a rich 
evocation of this sixteenth century de- 
bacle. 

Thomas More is the focal point of the 
novel. But Charles Brady gathers to- 
gether all the major personalities of the 
period: Henry and Anne, Wyatt, Hol- 
bein, Erasmus, Paracelsus, Cromwell, 
Wolsey, Cranmer—all “born . . . to this 
great stage of fools.” Brady begins with 
the birth of Thomas More and by leaps 
and skips carries him to his decapita- 
tion, concentrating on the significant 
events in the lives of Henry et al, as 
they mesh with that of the great More. 
For relief from the dramatic intensity of 
the story there are a few glimpses of 
the warm home life of More at Chelsea. 

At the risk of platitude, it must be 
said that Stage of Fools is superb in the 
atmosphere it creates. The conversations 
of More especially with the bishops 
and with his own family, the antics of 
Henry Patenson, More’s fool, the cor- 
onation scene and the trial of More—all 
leap to life to make sixteenth century 
England as immediate as the corner 
drug-store. The skillful re-creation of 
More’s wit adds zest and sparkle to an 
otherwise tragic tale. 

Stage of Fools is also outstanding for 
its luxuriant prose. It exudes a richness 
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of phrase and image, but still retains 
the necessary artistic discipline and pur- 
poseful restraint. The diction sometimes 
becomes disturbingly unconventional; 
within the space of a single chapter 
there appear such words as astergiversa- 
tion, chaffering, leal, mephitic, cygnet, 
wivern. But the total, over-all effect is 
an exuberance of graceful humanism, 
like the richly brocaded tapestries that 
hung on the walls of Bridewell. 


Stage of Fools is an eminently worthy 
counterpart to Chamber’s classic biogra- 
phy of a very great man. 


Crew of Destroyer 
In Pacific Fighting 
Far FROM THE Customary SKIES, by 


Warren Eyster. Random House. 372 
pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 
This first novel of the life and death of 


a destroyer’s crew in the Pacific during 
World War II gives a vivid picture of 
men at war, and it is a dynamic not a 
static picture. Malone, Polock, Okla- 
homa, Ham, Lieutenant Breen and En- 
sign White are people the reader will 
not forget. There are scenes, such as the 
one in which men in a whaleboat set 
out at night to cut loose Japanese artil- 
lery range markers, that the reader will 
not be able to leave unfinished. The 
author achieves some blunt and brutal 
effects where the story calls for them, 
but does not engage in the pointless 





Charles A. Brady: A tragic tale 
brought fully to life 


scenes of sex and sadism which seem q 
requisite for many war novels. 

There is much that is good in the 
book, but there is also a lot that will 
irritate many readers. The author writes 
in an intense, almost poetic style that 
can become ludicrous when it is applied 
to insignificant details, which it fre. 
quently is. This, along with an extraya. 
gence of description and detail, give the 
impression that the writer does not have 
a firm grip on the direction of the novel, 
although this is an impression that jg 
false, as the reader will see when he 
looks back at the novel as a whole 
There are frequent bits of half-baked 
philosophizing that could well have been 
omitted, a production of ponderous in- 
anities that are apparently intended to 
pass as sharp insights (“. . . he would 
take a shower. Showers have a way of 
cleaning more than the skin.” “Bright 
jokingly suggested that the thermometer 
be put in the ice box to keep it from 
exploding. American jokes are often ex 
aggerations of truth.”) 

The final fault is that the end result 
of the book is, in one respect, paltry 
Polock, a human, sympathetic character 
is still, for all his engaging qualities, the 
epitome of mediocrity. It is understand 
able that he, always on the look-out for 
himself and his own interests, should be 
the only one to survive the destruction 
of the ship. But the author seems to find 
in his survival a justification for all that 
Polock stands for—which is not much. 
If I have read this aspect of the novel 
correctly, it will be to the reflective 
reader the most serious fault in the book. 

Despite an individual’s reaction to this 
first novel, however, most readers will 
agree that Warren Eyster is a writer 
who shows promise of work worth 
watching for. 


A Hapsburg Princess 
Tue Hour Awaits, by March Cost. 
Lippincott. 285 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 
A Hapsburg Princess with dishpan 
hands, who lives in the Tyrol, but not 
in the Almanach de Gotha, comes to 
London in 1921 from her mountain re 
treat, where the shabby remnants of the 
once great family fret out their exist: 
ence, both helped and hindered by some 
faithful and some not so faithful ser- 
vants in a summer palace now used 4s 
a year round home. The purpose of 
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her diplomatic mission is only gradually 
revealed, as we follow the confusions of 
her memories, her purposes and her ter- 
rifcally important connections. Victoria 
gends a hectic thirty hours or so 
sraightening out a lot of people's lives, 
including her own. Her principal con- 
cern is the opportunity for a return to 
the lover with whom she had conducted 
aromantic but shabby intrigue ten years 
before when the Great of Europe were 
gathered in London for the Coronation 
of George V. On further acquaintance, 
the former lover fails to live up to her 
memories. Other contacts prove more 
compensating. 

Miss Cost writes with charm and 
skill. Her characters live, move, breathe 
and are believable. She understands her 
London and the changes the years have 
brought. Her well-travelled acquaint- 
ance with the realms of elegance and 
her knowledge of the fine arts is ade- 
quately demonstrated. Unfortunately, 
the gold lace is tarnished, the grandeur 
gone. Hapsburgs are no more than Hol- 
lywood. My grandmother would have 
loved this book, but time has marched 
on. The book jacket says, “This jewel 
of a story . . . sparkles with the beauty 
of a Tiffany window.” Mebbe so! Meb- 
be so! But it could be the jewels are 
only paste. 


Three Empty People 

And an Old House 

Tats Happy Rurar Seat, by George 
Lanning. World. 270 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


This Happy Rural Seat is a study of the 
influence of an old house, at once the 
symbol of nobility and pride, upon three 
people caught in a web of their own 
moral emptiness. The structure and tex- 
ture that the young Ohioan George Lan- 
ning has worked into his first novel wil] 
impress upon the reader an insight into 
the human personality that is at once 
stimulating and challenging. This is a 
story that satisfies. 

Essentially the novel is a tale of 
empty lives. But, unlike the characters 
of Sherwood Anderson (whom the story 
seems to suggest), frustrated by small- 
town waste of genius, Lanning’s people 
know, but secretly, the source of their 
unhappiness. These people have depth 
because they have keen minds; they are 
not unknowing victims. 

Herbert Komar’s determination to buy 
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George Lanning: The secret sources 
of unhappiness 


the house that conceals the source of the 
occupants’ unhappiness and moral ster- 
ility makes it the instrument of retribu- 
tive justice. Lily Boyd has inherited the 
house from her father; in order to gain 
possession of it, Komar must lay open 
her entire personality. She has main- 
tained the house as a shrine of hatred 
for Mary Bush, vivacious and loving, 
whom she resented as a young girl. The 
Boyds did not mingle. Lily’s daughter 
Blanche never married; her attempt to 
sell the house to Komar is both an at- 
tempt to escape and a desire for human 
compassion. In the end, Komar emerges 
as a man who has discovered the un- 
foreseen ramifications of love and lone- 
liness. 


Lanning handles his story exceedingly 
well. Uncannily aware of the sistership 
of the sins of pride, covetousness, sloth 
and anger, he builds into the story a 
sense of moral integrity that is all too 
often missed in a psychological novel. 
He has likewise shown dexterity in his 
mastery of secondary character. The use 
of the drunken, vulgar, but feeling Mrs. 
Mentone (the Boyds’ housekeeper) to 
recount the situation in commonsense 
language—and terms—comes as a breath 
of fresh air in what promises to. be a 
very melancholy dungeon of human des- 
olation. Her inclusion is a stroke of the 
story-teller’s genius. 


The novel has a few minor weak- 
nesses. The first parts are difficult to 
read. One wishes at times for a better 
oral quality of language, and perhaps 
more of an American local flavor. Fur- 


ther, Mr. Lanning should in the future 
avoid patterns suggestive of James’ ten- 
sion and Hawthorne’s symbolism, which 
give rise in the reader to an intrusive 
comparison. 


There Is Still Room 
At Head of the Class 


Tue SToNEs OF THE House, by Theo- 
dore Morrison. Viking. 375 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by W. B. Ready 
This book comes well befriended: the 


jacket carries the enthusiastic plaudits 
of the author’s literary colleagues and 
friends, Bernard De Voto, Louis Unter- 
meyer and others. The writer himself 
is a teacher of creative writing at Har- 
vard, the Director of the Bread Loaf 
Summer School, and a poet to boot, so 
it would seem that their praise was in 
order. Alas, it is not: the book is just 
another campus novel. 

The characters are prototvpes, reflec- 
tions from the mind’s eye of the writer 
who sees the campus people not as they 
really are but as they seem to be to out- 
siders and, they hope, to one another. 
The author draws the stock alumnus 
character from the thick-fingered, gross, 
moneyed set, concerned far more over 
the need for a new field house or fra- 
ternity dwelling, than over the need for 
a new library or health center, anti- 
Semitic, color-barring, unhappily mar- 
ried, drinking too much, worrying. The 
faculty belong to the gallery of fictional 
campus characters that have come al- 
most to have a meaning, they are becom- 
ing so well known to the reader who 
searches in vain for a true portrait of a 
teacher in this or any other book. 

Now there are alumni like the sorrv 
fool in this book; mavbe there is an odd 
professor like one of the gallery sketches. 
They are easy to pick out of the crowd, 
easy to write about, but the real, unreal- 
ized people remain in an undefined 
crowd, the crowd that demands and re- 
ceives most of the concern of the teach- 
ers, of the college administration on a 
real campus. Most men are part of the 
crowd, most campus men, and Faculty 
Row is much more like Main Street than 
this story admits. 

This novel has all the usual ingredi- 
ents of the campus story: the Yankee 
wisdom of the acting president with his 
ideal, clever, thoughtful and pretty fac- 
ulty wife, matched with the devotion of 
his sex-starved secretary and the zeal of 
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his understanding dean, overcomes para- 
noia, anti-liberalism, factional jealousies, 
student interferences, and all the other 
ills that beset his campus. 

This book has been chosen by one of 
the big book clubs, the reviews in gen- 
eral will be laudatory for the writer is 
amiable, well-meaning and has the right 
opinions; it is easy to read, but there is 
still room at the head of the class for 
a writer who can write a campus novel. 


Apology for Victims 
Of Chinese Communism 


Tue Ticer 1v Summer, by Michael 
Keon. Harper. 314 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 

The symbolism in the title of this first 
novel by Michael Keon derives from the 
significance of two old Chinese _pro- 
verbs. “Summer” is the revolution of the 
Chinese against old oppressions; the 
“tiger” typifies the cruelty of their new 
master, Russian Communism. And, as 
those “who ride the tiger cannot dis- 
mount,” the story becomes an apologetic 
for the victims of a political tyranny as 
despotic and ruthless as the landlordism, 
the evils of the Kuomintang, and all the 
other stated causes of Chinese resent- 
ments that caused civil war. 

The author covered the Chinese war 
when he went into Communist-held 
Shantung for seven months and, later, 
at the siege of Peking. He writes here 
about Mark Wyatt joining the Chinese 
Red Army as observer during the big 
push of 1947 against Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist forces. In joining the gueril- 
las Wyatt, who had already written a 
book sympathetic to the cause of Chi- 
nese freedom, sought direct knowledge 
of the effects of revolution amongst the 
millions of Chinese tucked away in the 
villages of the northwest hills and in the 
fertile plains. There unfolded before 
him the story of agrarian reform in the 
dissolution of the landlord system with 
its accompanying evils. But he .also saw 
that the mere re-distribution of land was 
not enough, the landlord class must now 
be despised as well as despoiled; and it 
was plain that Communistic education 
bred in its captured minds a new loyalty 
to Chairman Mao and the Soviet Union 
against family and country. 

Wyatt saw the disillusionment of the 
liberal thinker, the common soldier, the 
deviating . officer. This -was -not the 
China Wyatt and his missionary. father 
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had envisioned emerging from the past. 
The New China was still a prostrate 
one, kneeling now to Stalin. It em- 
braced his only love Yueh Ming wholly 
and deprived him of her forever. For 
Wyatt, finally, God was still pie in the 
sky, distinct from, but perhaps as im- 
portant as, the Communist ideal of the 
absolute sought in earthly form. 


The foundation of morality upon 
which this story grows is no better than 
the one it concludes by criticizing. The 
author piles gross detail upon detail to 
picture repeated scenes of perversion, 
obscenity and immorality. 


Jewish Family Life 

On Chicago’s West Side 

Tue Gorpen Watcu, by Albert Hal- 
per. Henry Holt. 246 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
“Life with Father in a Jewish Delicates- 
sen” might be a more appropriate title 
for this loosely connected series of nos- 
talgic sketches. The Golden Watch is 
narrated by the _next-to-the-youngest 
member of a large Jewish family living 
on Chicago’s West Side in the days im- 
mediately preceding World War. I. The 
affectionate descriptions of Ma and Pa, 
Milt, Ben and the rest of the family 
lead to a suspicion that this is auto- 
biography, not, as the book jacket in- 
sists, a novel. The complete lack of plot 
might also disqualify the book as a novel 
in the eyes of a purist. However, it is a 
pleasant and innocuous cross-section of 
a segment of American life. 

Halper captures well the atmosphere 
of West Side Chicago streets with their 
small shops overshadowed by the Lake 
Street El structure; but many of the 
episodes seem contrived and the humor 
labored. One of the most successful 
chapters is the simple, but sincere and 
authentic description of the family’s 
celebration of the Passover feast. De- 
cidedly less successful are such sketches 
as “The Poet,” in which a mysterious 
youth dies of starvation, and “The 
Prophet of Lake Street,” the saga of a 
popular amateur fortune-teller who 
turns out to be a lunatic. 

The author’s style is so determinedly 
simple as to be downright awkward. 
This may be a deliberate device to cre- 
ate the illusion of a child’s point of 
view, but does not make for readability. 
Halper’s earlier works, The Chute, The 
Foundry and The Little People, written 


during the depression, had sufficien 
power and significance to offset thei 
stylistic deficiencies. The Golden Watg) 
is of such slight importance in its sy}. 
ject matter that its clumsiness of prey. 
entation counts heavily against it, 


Sir Francis Drake 

Against the Spanish 

Gotpen ApmiraL, by F. Van Wyck 
Mason. Doubleday. 435 pp. $3.95, 


Reviewed by Lois Slade 


So vehement is Mr. Mason in filing 
an indictment against sixteenth century 
Catholic Spain that his eulogy of Eng 
land’s yellow haired gallant of the sea, 
Sir Francis Drake, pales by comparison, 
The writing purports to “correct certain 
deep-rooted misapprehensions” concem- 
ing Elizabeth by firing diatribes agains 
Papist Philip II. 

The book covers three of “el Draque’s’ 
most fabulous years in the service of the 
crown, from his first expedition to harry 
the Spanish in their own ports to his 
glorious defeat of the Armada in 1588, 

Alternately blessed and cursed by the 
fickle Queen’s councilors, Drake is re 
vealed through the worshipful eyes of 
adventurers who sailed with him—ship’s 
mate Henry Wyatt; his cousin, Peter 
Hopton, and an aristocrat, Hubert Cof- 
fyn. To his followers the admiral was a 
vain, sensitive genius who dispensed 
discipline, justice and mercy with im- 
partial fervor. 

Wyatt had been a member of the 
Primrose crew that had escaped im- 
poundment at Bilbao harbor and re 
turned to London with evidence of Phil- 
ip’s illegal seizure of foreign ships in his 
waters. Fired by the enemy’s audacity, 
Drake persuaded Elizabeth to let him 
lead the force that struck back. Not con- 
tent with his orders to “annoy” the 
Spanish at home, he went on to capture 
the New World capital, San Domingo, 
the Pearl of the Antilles, and eventually 
to break the Spanish naval power. 

The novel is weighed down with an 
archaic style and a burden of technical 
material. Wyatt and Coffyn, who carry 
the romantic leads, are sincere but dull 
fellows, and their wives are equally un- 
exciting. 

There are the inevitable, lusty wining 
and wenching scenes, and a welter of 
Elizabethan oaths to color the dialogue, 
but first class swashbuckling is notice: 
ably absent. 
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The World of Mr. Ed, 
Plantation Patriarch 

Tue PrantaTion, by Ovid Williams 
Pierce. Doubleday. 217 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Consolata, $.C.N. 


Within the tight periphery of his nar- 
row plantation world, Edward Ruffin 
has eked out a lifetime in which family 
breeding and class tradition have de- 
troyed his youth and love. 


The point at which all threads of plot 
converge comes with the sudden death 
of the plantation patriarch, known fa- 
miliarly to the Negroes as Mr. Ed. Im- 
mediately, an array of skeletons rattle 
out of the family closets; but there is no 
macabre effect. These specters are only 
the unquiet ghosts of wistful ladies— 
those who in life have dominated Mr. 
Ed’s circumscribed world through two 
generations. 

As Josephus, a faithful Negro, 
mourns in the dark beside his master’s 
body, the panorama of Mr. Ed’s frus- 
trated life slips through his memory— 
the lost sweetheart, Virginia; the maiden 
aunts, Caroline and Lucrezia, subtly de- 
frauding him of freedom; his distraught 
wife, Cora, and her death after their be- 
lated and loveless marriage; Tempe, the 
fair bride of his old age, whose greedy 
telatives had hovered about him like vul- 
tures. Mr. Ed survived them all; child- 
less and alone, he had rounded out his 
days in the empty homestead. 


The real tragedy of Edward Rufhn’s 
life is not his thwarted hopes, but the 
stark finality of his death. His bleak and 
Godless world, barren as his fallow fields 
in winter, knows no immortality. All of 
him that outlasts the grave is an evanes- 
cent memory, fading in the minds of 
those whose lives have touched his own. 

Mr. Pierce records the southern idiom 
with accuracy and daring. The men, 
slow and soft-spoken, possessed of an 
almost feminine response to personality 
overtones, are oddly garrulous; the wom- 
en are flimsy creatures of calico and em- 
broidery—daguerreotypes from the fam- 
ily album, leaning too heavily upon their 
menfolk and making demands that stifle 
and crush. 


Although the story is not without 
dramatic appeal, the plot is frequently 
lacking in coherence. The memory de- 
Vice, occasionally entangled with the 
stream-of-consciousness method, often 
suffers from lack of clarity. 


Aprit, 1953 


Hard-Hearted Man 
Who Meets Love 


Tue Easter Party, by V. Sackville- 
West. Doubleday. 250 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 


V. Sackville-West sends us an allegory 
of love and loss, and their effect on the 
hardened heart of a wealthy man, in 
her newest novel, first in many years. 
Some readers will make an immédiate 
comparison between this and Father 
Bruckberger’s enchanting Golden Goat, 
for in both tales it is the love of a man 
for an animal—followed by the wrench- 
ing effect of its loss—that brings about 
his salvation. 


Sir Walter and Lady Mortibois open 
their country home for the long Easter 
weekend and their guest list includes a 
family friend, her relatives and _ his 
brother, the famous surgeon Géilbert 
Mortibois. On Good Friday evening the 
guests arrive and the pattern of their 
relationships takes its shape. It is dom- 
inated by Walter. Queen’s Counsel, 
wealthy, talented, cultured, he is a man 
to whom no one but his brother has 
ever felt close. His wife, with whom he 
has contracted a marriage blanc, calls 
him a man who has “never allowed him- 
self the luxury and pain of loving be- 
yond the point where you find it hard 
to manage your love.” 


Except for one creature, his dog, upon 
whom he lavishes all his love, he loves 
no one. When Gilbert realizes how far 
his brother has carried a conviction of 
the futility of life, he decides to shake 


him emotionally through the only thing 
that has retained any meaning for him— 
the dog. Working on his brother’s sense 
of reason and justice, Gilbert forces him 
to surrender the dog for a vivisectional 
experiment. This shock begins to bring 
Walter and Rose together, and as it 
gathers force establishes a mental tran- 
quillity in Walter that enables him to 
stand another shock. 


Concerned in the main with the 
change in Sir Walter’s character, the 
book has fascinating by-ways. The au- 
thor’s obvious love of English country- 
side is indulged in too seldom, while her 
concern with the mystical mind leads 
her into depths where she is lost. It is 
unfortunate that in writing a novel of 
psychology, the author feels it necessary 
to delve into theology as well, for she is 
poorly prepared. We can be grateful to 
her, nevertheless, for presenting to us 
the problem of the hard-hearted man 
who meets love only to find he must 
surrender it. 


Historical Intrigue 
A Kine Retucrant, by Vaughan Wil- 
kins. Macmillan. 315 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 
The Lost Dauphin of France is the cause 
of the intrigues, murders and mysteries 
which are paraded in A King Reluctant. 
In Mr. Wilkins’ version of his fate, 
young Louis Capet is brought to Eng- 
land in a balloon by the duke of Brig- 
noles, an aristocrat whose aim is to re- 
store him to the throne. Two boys pos- 
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ing as the young king meet death for 
their parts in the plot, and one of these 
boys is the son of Brignoles. It is the 
duke’s decision which finally determines 
the course of Louis’ life. Virginia Traill, 
a segar-smoking American girl, becomes 
involved and provides a Jo March-like 
character balance to the dedicated Brig- 
noles in their love affair. 


Good things may come from tedious 
and bewildering beginnings, as this nov- 
el proves, but the time consumed in 
setting the stage may well discourage 
readers who would enjoy the faster pace 
as the plot thickens. The emergence of 
Brignoles as a key figure does much to 
unify and strengthen the story, although 
the reader has the feeling that, as in 
Dick Tracy, a certain number of mur- 
ders and violences must occur before the 
hero is stirred to decisive action. 


Career Woman 

LanpFa.L, by Helen Hull. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 278 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


Anice Lang, wife of college professor 
Clifford McReal, is a hard-shelled ca- 
reer woman, editor for a book publish- 
ing house. Anice, who “often felt pas- 
sion but never love,” won Clif away 
from his first wife but after a few years 
became bored with him. Her first hus- 
band, an army major, is the idol of her 
grown son Guy, who appears to have 
little love for his mother. Clif’s daugh- 
ter Marian bitterly denounces Anice be- 
cause she feels she wrecked her mother’s 
life and hastened her death. 

Above the whirlpool of resentment, 
hostility and indifference she has cre- 
ated in her own family relations, Anice 
twinkles quite happily as the star of 
the publishing company, adored by her 
secretary, admired by most of her busi- 
ness associates, envied by her few 
friends. 

As the story opens; Anice has decided 
to divorce Clif. A friend of his, Linton 
Webber, has dropped a hint that Clif 
is enamored of one of his girl students. 
Anice seizes upon this rumor as her ex- 
cuse for the divorce. 

Her clever scheme is delayed by Clif’s 
sudden serious illness. To gain the ap- 
plause she craves, Anice decides to con- 
tinue the role of devoted wife during 
Clif’s illness. She is amazed when the 
applause is not forthcoming. 


Most of the book deals with situations 
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resulting from this crisis in the lives of 
Clif and Anice. The story ends on a 
note of hope that they may settle their 
differences and save their marriage. The 
adult reader might find the novel enter- 
taining, but nothing more. 


Office Day 
Nine To Five, by W. H. Prosser. Little. 

Brown. 240 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
Office politics, scandals and conspiracies 
make up this story of the nine-to-five 
day of one Bill Tarrant, who is “on his 
way up” in the firm. 

Mr. Tarrant, in Sales, is a less spec 
tacular member of the build-up family; 
he is presumably trying to find an an- 
swer to what the jacket calls “an age-old 
question: what must a man do to live at 
peace with himself and with the outside 
world?” The author “challenges each 
reader to judge Tarrant’s answer for 
himself”—if he can find it, that is. In 
view of the events of this particular day 
—a suicide, a flashback on an incredible 
affair between Tarrant and his assistant 
a visit from the mink-clad lady salesman 
who was Tarrant’s stepping stone to his 
present position, a visit from an Errol 
Flynnish-character who tries to persuade 
Tarrant to come off with him on an ex- 
ploring trip—it is perhaps understand- 
able that Tarrant’s answer to this age 
old question is slightly foggy. 


Readers who work in offices will prob- 
ably appreciate the nuances of office in- 
trigue and jealousies; they will be equal 
ly quick to see the improbabilities and 
exaggerations of plot and character. The 
whole book seems contrived and dull. 


Oil Town 
Tue Moon Is Our Lantern, by Ed- 

ward Tatum Wallace. Doubleday. 315 

pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by John P. O'Connell 
This is a love story which has as its set- 
ting the small Oklahoma town of Coun- 
cil Meadow. Robert Farrow as the prin- 
cipal character works as a telegrapher at 
the Paragon Oil Company's pumping 
station, a job he left college to take when 
his father died. His trouble is two wom- 
en, naturally. Madge Galloway is the 
daughter of the boss, and the whole 
town visualizes her eventual marriage to 
Mr. Farrow, including Mr. Farrow, un- 
til a pretty young lady named Taloah 
Vlasak who is half Indian appears on 





the scene and upsets their oil can 
Madge’s father enters as the Villain 
Comedy relief is supplied by Rober, 
fraternity brother and Madge’s sorority 
sister. 

This story has many of the “neces. 
sary” ingredients for the “best-selling” 
novel—the love triangle, the burst intp 
maturity, racial unrest, spasmodic yql. 
garity and, of course, the graphic ge 
scenes. With the abundance of good 
writing to be read, it hardly seems pr. 
dent to advise a reader to lose time toy. 
ing with this offering. 


Bomber Crew 


View FROM THE Air, by Hugh Fos 
burgh. Scribners. 295 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


The author of this novel is a former 
bomber pilot who served with the Amer 
ican Air Force in the South Pacific dur 
ing the last war. His story is a record of 
his experiences told in a manner similar 
to the usual tale of personal war adven- 
tures. 

The characters of the novel are the 
crew of the bomber “Upstairs Maid’: 
Gibson, a writer in civilian life who be 
comes a pilot for reasons uncertain even 
to himself; Homer Lovejoy, co-pilot, not- 
too-bright farm boy; Mike Luca, bombar 
dier, a small, loud but likeable fellow; 
and Chester Biggers, navigator, the 
“good” boy who turns coward. Told at 
a rapid pace, the narrative follows them 
from their entrance into the Air Corps, 
through flight training, to their missions 
over the islands of the South Pacific. It 
is perhaps at its best in its vivid descrip 
tions of aerial combat. 

Though compactly and skillfully pre 
sented within its framework, View from 
the Air is not all it could have been. 
Moreover, in striving for realism, the 
author has loaded his saga with unnet- 
essary vulgarity. 


Little Stammering 
Tue Brotuers Bettamy, by Humphrey 
Pakington. Norton. 247 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


This novel of people in a little village 
in England is not quite the delightful 
story the dust jacket describes. Despite 
its occasional humorous moments, it is 
hard book to read. Once you learn how 
the story will end—and that doesn’t take 
too long—vou hope for the finish. 

The people of the village of Little 
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Stammering fall heir to all kinds of ex- 
citement that upsets their usual quiet 
wav of life. A man dies, and all search 
for a will; Ned and Dick Bellamy woo 
Clare Newlyn; a distinguished visitor 
comes to town and causes a social furor; 
and all of these characters and other 
socially acceptable women of the village 
almost put on a miracle play. That's it! 

While readers will agree with Mr. 
Pakington’s good-natured ribbing of 
some rather silly conventions and rou- 
tines, they will also conclude that his 
book is a good attempt that just does not 
come off. It is hardly what we would 
expect from him at this stage of the 
game. 


Brook Farm 

Tue Passion BY THE Brook, by Tru- 
man Nelson. Doubleday. 380 pp. 
$3.95, 

Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 
This novel is a curious mixture of his- 
tory, intellectual ponderings warmed 
over, and sensuality. The story of Brook 
Farm has been told many times, and | 
suspect that this book does the farm less 
justice than any other report because it 
creates the impression that the main pur- 
pose of the whole experiment was to 
liberate” the passions and do away with 
“legalized rape”—which is what some of 
the members called marriage. 

The book is peppered with famous 
names—George Ripley, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau—but when conversa- 
tion is put in the mouths of these peo- 
ple it comes out dead. The only histor- 
ical characters who have much life -to 
them are the Ripleys, George and So- 
phia. 

One other character has plenty of life, 
but she’ seems to have been thrown in 
to whet the appetite of those who de- 
mand a certain amount of prurience in 
their reading. Lili Gray is described on 
the jacket as “a young woman who best 
understood the meaning of love and lib- 
erty’—that is, she understood the mean- 
ing of lust, and wished to be free from 
her puritanical husband so she could in- 
dulge her sensual appetite. She is the 
only convent-bred, supposedly Catholic 
character in the book. 

Unfortunately for anyone looking for 
spicy reading, the dullness of the book 
far outweighs its other qualities, and it 
is difficult to keep awake through many 
chapters at a sitting. 
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A sorrowful spirit drieth up the bones. 
Proverbs, XVII:22 


I HARDLY THINK it is revolutionary to 
suggest that the long face and the 
sour puss are not trademarks of a Cath- 
olic and are, in fact, far more character- 
istic of the Puritan influence than of 
Catholic tradition. ' 

And yet, it seems to me, that high 
among the sins we American Catholics 
can be charged with is the lack of a 
sense of humor (which includes the 
seeming inability to laugh at ourselves 
and a disposition to take ourselves very 
seriously at all times). Saints may no. be 
sad, as Frank Sheed claims, but Amer- 
ican Catholics remain to be convinced 
that the dead pan is not intimately asso- 
ciated with progress in the spiritual life. 

Catholics are not alone in this failing, 
of course, for the absence of real humor, 
joy and gaiety is as symbolic of modern 
life as chromium ‘plating and king-size 
cigarettes. If Saint Thomas More were 
to be tried and condemned today he 
would not dare to crack jokes with his 
executioner. Or, if he did exhibit such 
bad taste, I think he would be reprieved 
so that he could be investigated by a 
Congressional Committee. These are 
trying times, these are grim days. If you 
don’t believe it, expose yourself to radio 
or TV comedy, newspaper comic strips 
or most of the other forms of alleged 
humor that roll off the production line 
these days. For further evidence look 
what happened to a presidential candi- 
date when he tried to be funny. 

But I am more concerned here with 
us sad-sack Catholics than with the rest 
of suffering America, for, as I have said, 
Catholics should be happy—our faith is 
a happy faith. We, above all, should 
avoid taking ourselves too seriously or 
resenting satire directed our way. 

Our dreary attitude can be seen at its 
best or worst in Catholic books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. The only effort 
that most Catholic editors make in the 
direction of a little levity is a weekly 
simpleton cartoon which, if representa- 
tive of the best we can do, shows just 
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what a sorry state we are in. Recently, 
for reasons that are not clear to anyone 
but a psychiatrist, some of these have 
been collected into booklets and have 
found an eager audience—and that, too, 
is pathetic. The one booklet that could 
rightly be called humorous was Two Lit- 
tle Nuns by O'Malley. The imitations 
have been dollar-dreadfuls. 


There are only one or two magazines 
which even make an effort occasionally 
to be unsad. Perhaps it is just as well 
that there are not more when we see 
what the editors of America have come 
up with in their “Feature X” which is 
designed to “entertain.” But at least, the 
Jesuit editors have made an effort, 
which is more than most Catholic edi- 
tors do. Even Commonweal which 
strives to present a high level of writing 
seems to feel it unnecessary or impos- 
sible to present writers capable of the 
lighter touch. Weekly and monthly the 
Catholic press presents modern life in 
all its stark grimness, unrelieved by any 
semblance of humor. If Catholics read 
their magazines and newspapers, it’s no 
wonder they are distressed. The Red 
menace, the persecution of the Church 
and all our other troubles must be spot- 
lighted, of course, but I doubt the wis- 
dom of only presenting the darker side 
to the almost complete exclusion of any- 
thing else. If the editors persist in their 
gloom I would recommend they supply 
a box of aspirin with each issue. 

The book situation is no better. The 
small number of books written with a 
smile in the Catholic field during recent 
months is further proof of our heavy- 
handed complex. (It is pertinent to this 
discussion, I think, that the two modern 
anthologies of Catholic “humor” are now 
out of print.) Two of the more pub- 
licized passes in this direction were Joe 
Breig’s pitiful attempt to Americanize 
The Screwtape Letters in The Devil 
You Say and Father X’s little stinker, 
The Hell Catholic (as bad as Everybody 
Calls Me Father was good.) The con- 
tinued and mostly unanticipated sales of 
Reproachfully Yours show, I think, that 


(Continued on page 261) 
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The Apostolic Life 

And Its Conditions 

WE AnD THE Hoty Spirit, by Leonce 
de Grandmaison, S.J. Translated by 
Angeline Bouchard. Fides. 223 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


Catholic Action and the lay apostolate 
are not fixed and static things. Unlike 
the clerical and religious states, which 
have centuries of law, custom and prece- 
dent for their defense, preservation and 
extension to new fields of labor, the lay 
apostolate is taking on a new meaning 
in our days and gathering for itself a 
set of principles and a wide variety of 
modes. That a Christian who is faithful 
and dedicated is always a witness and a 
crier of the good news in the market- 
place may have been lost sight of; it is 
attested to by the popes of our century, 
who have moreover given a clear man- 
date for the development of an organ- 
ized and ofhcial apostolate among Chris- 
tian layfolk. 


Books like this work of Father de 
Grandmaison make a great contribution. 
For it seems clear that most works on 
Christian virtue and the interior life do 
not sufficiently consider the needs of 
those whose field of labor is secular so- 
ciety, and that a new body of spiritual 
literature must grow up for this purpose. 


Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J., was an 
acknowledged master of the spiritual 
life. Here he turns the light of his wis- 
dom, experience and psychological in- 
sight upon the apostolic life and its con- 
ditions. Originally the material in this 
book was a series of conferences given 
to members of a French association of 
teachers dedicated and vowed to the sal- 
vation of souls. Except for a few para- 
graphs applicable to teachers alone, these 
talks will find a hearing wherever there 
are earnest Christians. Readers will find 
a high ideal held up to them, with a 
firm scriptural basis, and a wealth of en- 
couragement and practical counsel. The 
material is set out in five long chapters 
with many short subdivisions: Docility 
to God; Apostolic Labor; Prayer, Source 
of the Apostolic Life; The Purification 
of the Apostle; and Apostolic Joy. It is 
difficult to make a choice, in a work so 
uniformly useful, but perhaps the au- 
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thor’s treatment of prayer, and of ab- 
negation in relation to the needs of the 
lay apostolate are most noteworthy. 

A smooth and forceful translation puts 
the author's message across undimin- 
ished. Both the translator and the pub- 
lisher must be commended for putting 
this work of spiritual direction in the 
hands of those already dedicated and 
others perhaps only waiting for the as- 
surance that they too can work with 
Christ for the salvation of men. 


Here Are Those Words 

That Were Almos! Said 

A Man Approven, by Leo Trese. Sheed 
& Ward. 152 pp. $2.25. 
Reviewed by Robe i H. Flood, C.S.B. 


Father Trese has sone it again—and 
even better than before. Anyone who 
has read his Vessel of Clay and/or his 
Many Are One wil just have to read 
this. 

The book jacket tells us that Father 
Trese’s honesty is his outstanding char- 
acteristic. Personally, this reviewer feels 
that his outstanding characteristic is his 
ability to make aimtost hindsight out of 
insight. Here seem to be the unuttered 
sentences that almost were said at many 
priests’ retreats. Here is material in good 
sound vernacular for much meaty read- 
ing and consequent profitable meditation 
and prayer. Father Trese covers such 
matters as the Mass, the reading of Of- 
fice, the duties in the pulpit and con- 
fessional, recreation of the priest—all 


God’s Work 


I once heard an unfortunate priest 
excuse his dereliction on the 
ground that he only became a 
priest to please his parents. As 
though that mattered. As though 
he shouldn’t have been eternally 
grateful to God for having used 
the likeliest tool that came to hand. 
As though Nathaniel didn’t follow 
Christ, in the first instance, out of 
curiosity; and Peter and James and 
John because they hoped, in the 
Kingdom, to occupy the seats of 
the mighty. It is axiomatic that 
God works through natural causes. 


From A Man Approved 
by Leo Trese 











these and more positively aglow with 
lightened practicality and sound sense 

This book on priestly matters is by a 
priest of the secular clergy; every line of 
it can and does apply with equal force 
for priest religious. There is no petty 
sniping nor callow carping on unessep. 
tials at any time. All the matter jg se 
forth in the classic manner of the Apos 
tles after their first trial, as recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles—with all bold. 
ness. A boldness which includes real hy- 
mility as a needed component. 

This is a book to be bought and kept 
and read. A first reading will demand a 
second, more leisurely reading. Father 
Trese has unwittingly written his own 
accolade; indeed, he is “a man ap 
proved,” as is his latest book. 


Commentary on Doctrine 
Of St. Thomas Aquinas 


Grace, by Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. Herder. 535 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


In this study we are given a technical 
treatise in commentary upon those ques- 
tions in the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Prima Secundae, 
Quaestiones 109 to 114, that treat of 
the doctrine of grace. 

The arrangement of matter to be 
treated follows that set by St. Thomas. 
Each question with its corresponding 
articles is analyzed in commentary that 
adheres to the form of the traditional 
scholastic disputation. 

In the exposition of doctrine, the au- 
thor clearly distinguishes the authorita- 
tive teaching of the Church from the 
opinionative interpretations of the vari- 
ous schools of theology. The Thomistic 
teaching in all such questions is force- 
fully argued. Applications of doctrine to 
the spiritual life are offered as conclu- 
sions of the principles enunciated. 

The present volume is the fourth of 
the Commentaries upon St. Thomas by 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange that have 
been published in an English transla 
tion. The importance of the doctrine 
studied in this book and the current in- 
terest in the problems considered in this 
text make this a most timely publica- 
tion. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that this is a theological study and not 
a popular presentation of the doctrine 
on grace. This fact will limit the appeal 
of the book, but will also increase its 
value to those in a position to study it. 
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No Compromise 

With Mediocrity 

Wuere Love Is, Gop Is, by Catherine 
de Hueck Doherty. Bruce. 110 pp. 


$2.25. 
Reviewed by Sr. Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 


Obviously the fruit of long years of 
reading, contemplation, prayer and ac- 
tion, Mrs. Doherty’s book stems imme- 
diately from her experiences as a dele- 
gate to the Congress of the Lay Apos:- 
tolate in Rome, October, 1951. 

With her constant and overwhelm- 
ing desire to share with others any good 
she may possess, she has written this 
unique vademecum for the sincere mem- 
bers of the laity who are earnestly seek- 
ing peace; earnestly seeking to cooperate 
in Catholic Action in its truest and most 
comprehensive sense. 

“The Apostolate of the laity,” she 
writes, “is the mark of the century. . . . 
It is our Holy Faith lived without com- 
promise on all fronts of human life: 
political, economical, social, personal, 
national, and international.” The laity, 
she believes, has been given mediocrity 
as a goal. The reasons for this are many; 
their results, “a great waste and a great 
tragedy.” 

As dynamic as Proverbs, as instant as 
Saint Paul, Mrs. Doherty frequently 
epitomizes her “lights” and her conclu- 
sions, and offers them to the reader so 
pithily and so potently that he cannot 
fail to grasp them. This is not a book 
one can read and cast aside. It insist- 
ently calls for re-reading, for contempla- 
tion, for action. 


Report on American 
Religious Beliefs 
A Reporter in SEARCH oF Gon, by 
Howard Whitman. Doubleday. 320 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Teresa Roades, 
S.C.L. 
Catholics interested in seeing “how the 
other half lives” its various religions will 
find this book enlightening. With un- 
flagging thoroughness Mr. Whitman 
has interviewed men and women in 
every condition of life to learn their at- 
titude toward God, an afterlife, prayer 
and suffering, goodness, and the prac- 
ticability of religion on week days. The 
book is documentary. 
One cannot help being impressed by 
the earnestness of the people inter- 
viewed, and grieved that so many good 
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souls look for God everywhere except 


where He is most easily reached, in the 
tabernacle of a Catholic church. 


Some of the comments are particular- 
ly striking. Said General Wainwright, 
“I prayed in captivity. I prayed that 
God would give Washington the brains 
to raise a big force and MacArthur the 
ability to use it effectively. Both prayers 
were granted.” “Listen,” said a soldier 
who had been through a nearly fatal ac- 
cident, “I trust God all right. But I’ve 
got to do my part.” Rabbi Silver advises, 
“Pray to be more, not to have more.” 
Twice the author quotes St. Augustine’s 
“Love God, and do as you please.” 

News to many non-Catholics, as well 


as to Catholics, is the Ashram, the non- 
Catholic approach to the Catholic “te- 
treat,” a week spent at a common center 
under the direction of a minister, “the 
cessation of ordinary routine hard work; 
the intensification of inner, spiritual 
hard work.” Participants have a period 
of silent meditation in the morning; dis- 
cussions, sermons and manual labor fill 
up the day. “This is an attempt to have 
God operate in all of us.” 


There are many other good points 
about the book. One thing, however, 
spoils it for a Catholic: the attitude that 
real religion is man-made, not God- 
made; that man may determine what is 
right and wrong in the service of God. 








A New Way of the Cross is notable for the seven by nine inch illustrations 
of the stations of the Cross which show only the hands or feet of Christ, the 
work of artist John Andrews. Opposite each illustration is a meditation writ- 
ten by the Trappist author, Father Raymond. (Bruce, $3.75) 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





March 1953 


I AM INCLINED to be impatient of peri- 
odicals which evince a frequent tend- 
ency to publish special numbers on some 
topic for, generally speaking, they are 
too small (in more ways than one) to 
do adequate justice to it. By putting at 
the head of the list this month two peri- 
odicals which have produced special 
numbers I am doing my best to show, I 
hope, how excellent (and exceptional) 
were the February numbers of Black- 


friars and The Furrow. 


Blackfriars published the papers on 
communism given originally at the In- 
ternational Centre of the Newman As- 
sociation. It would be a mistake to look 
on this collection of articles as the anti- 
communist’s vade-mecum; it is some- 
thing much more worthwhile. As the 
Editor says, here are “the contributions 
of men who are professionally aware of 
the true extent of the Marxist philoso- 
phy and its implications in action, and 
as such they may assist the work of un- 
derstanding, which even—indeed, most 
of all—in the case of communism must 
precede that of judgement.” 


The two first articles are the most im- 
portant. Dr. D. J. B. Hawkins writes on 
the philosophical background of Marx 
and Engels: “An intelligent criticism of 
Marxism will acknowledge what is posi- 
tively sound in its foundations, and wor- 
thy in its purpose while seeking to show 
that a negation of its negations will lead 
to a higher synthesis more capable of 
achieving that purpose and satisfying 
the needs of man.” 

This article is followed by Fr. Ian 
Hislop, O.P., writing on the later phil- 
osophical developments: “If communism 
is to be refuted,” he concludes, “not for 
us or for objective observers, but for 
them, it can only be by a transference of 
Christian principle from the realm of 
theory and the printed page into con- 
crete reality. It is only the use of matter 
in and for Christ, both in the personal 
and on the public level, that will re- 
deem the times.” Other articles of im- 
portance are by Victor Frank, “Commu- 
nism in Russia Today,” and Douglas 
Hyde, “Communism in Britain.” 

The Furrow, which is published from 
Maynooth College, Ireland, carried in its 
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February number articles on the Church 
in France: “The Church in France,” 
mainly an analysis of Canon Boulard’s 
book on rise or decline of the French 
clergy; “A Priest Worker,” an account 
of Father Loew’s work in Marseilles— 
important because it takes us a step fur- 
ther than Mission to the Poorest and 
shows how the methods there outlined 
are working out in practice; and a re- 
view by the editor of the Abbe Michon- 
neau’s The Missionary Spirit in Parish 
Life. The Furrow, addressed to informed 
priests and laity, and dealing with the 
apostolate in its modern forms and ap- 
plications, is, | find, by far the most in- 
teresting and constructive Catholic re- 
view published in Ireland. It has a mod 
ern approach, is not afraid to face facts, 
and generally contrives to present its ma- 
terial attractively. It deserves support. 


E jenn sEEMS to be no end to the 
making of books about St. Teresa of 
Lisieux. Latest in this category is Chris- 
tian Simplicity in St. Therese, a collec- 
tion of essays edited by Michael Day 
with a foreword by Msgr. Vernon. John- 
son. These essays by seven authors (Fa- 
thers Petitot, O.P., Florand, O.P., Roz- 
wadowski, S.J., O'Shea, O. Carm, Al- 
bion, Bird and Canon Travert) are, of 
course, unequal; Father Petitot’s study 
of the “spiritual renaissance” or Father 
O’Shea’s on the saint’s mastery and use 
of the writings of St. John of the Cross 
stand out, I think, because they are real- 
ly a contribution to our knowledge of 
St. Teresa and her teaching. I was some- 
what foxed by Fr. Gordon Albion’s dis- 
tinction between “the cold reasoning of 
theology and the living tradition of the 
Church voiced by her most venerated 
and learned doctors” (he means the Fa- 
thers). We can be grateful to Father 
Day for following up his excellent trans- 
lation of The Story of a Soul by collect- 
ing these essays together, not least be- 
cause they show that St. Teresa “far 
from being a rose-water saint was... a 
giant of asceticism, one of the most ex- 
traordinary types of spiritual strength 
that history has ever known.” 

St. Teresa of Lisieux certainly qual- 
ifies as the saint of our times. But since 
her death we have known two major 
wars and, in the last one, the horrors of 
the German concentration camps; it is 


by L.C. SHEPPARR 


only now that we are beginning to ¢. 
gest some of their lessons. The Christian 
heroism displayed, the risks undergone 
to procure the celebration of Mass, the 
giving of Communion, the self-sacrifice 
and holiness which were to be found 
under such fearful conditions did not 
indeed mitigate the horror, but show ys 
the other side of human nature when it 
has been transformed by Christ. § 
Teresa's convent was her school of sane. 
tity and from it she influenced the world 
and still does; Dachau Cand others like 
it) formed for some a school of sanctity 
of another sort. Yet in both the prin- 
ciples of sacrifice and Christian sim 
plicity were basic to the whole achieve. 
ment. So for another picture of sanctity 
in modern times I can recommend the 
short sketches in Christ in Dachay 
(Newman Bookshop, Oxford), a small 
paperback of just over a hundred pages. 
It is made up of translations from Seiger 
in Fesseln, published by Herder in Ger- 
many in 1947 and Christus im KZ (Sals 
burg, 1946). Here you have letters writ 
ten from prison, little cameos of life in 
captivity, the account of an ordination 
in a concentration camp, the death of 
Father Kolbe and much else—the acta 
of these martyrs of modern times. I have 
mentioned this book primarily because 
of its contents, but also to draw atten 
tion to the enterprise of the Oxford 
Newman Bookshop in issuing these pa 
perbacked editions. Christ in Dachau is 
the second in the series and a third is 
promised. There is no doubt that if our 
contemporaries are to be reached we 
cannot rely entirely on books at their 
present prices. Catholics will have to er 
ter the cheap book market, and that such 
a market exists is amply proved by the 
success of such undertakings as Penguin 
books (they have lately issued new 
translations of The Imitation and the 
Gospels). Newman Bookshop is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise. 


Paige cag from Ireland this time, 
is Robert Sencourt’s Father Jordan 
and the Salvatorians (Clonmore and 
Reynolds). The title is an adequate de- 
scription of the contents of the book. 
Father Jordan, a German priest, like 
most founders had his share of difficul- 
(Continued on page 265) 
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Man Who Was Hamlet— 
“Melancholy and All” 
Prince OF Prayers, by Eleanor Rug- 
gles. Norton. 401 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


One hundred years ago, on April 25, 
1853, Edwin Booth played his first 
Hamlet to a rowdy San Francisco audi: 
ence of forty-niners. Sifting through the 
dust of fact and fiction that has since 
accumulated around the fabulous Booth 
name, Eleanor Ruggles has written an 
engrossing and perceptive study of a 
man touched by genius, achieving in his 
tooshort lifetime the reputation of the 
greatest American actor the theater has 
ever known. Criticism of Edwin Booth’s 
Hamlet ranged from the purely rhap- 
sodic to the frankly hostile—this latter 
from those die-hards who were loath to 
forego the crude, bombastic tradition 
which preceded Booth’s introspectively 
quiet style. The canniest evaluation, 
however, came from a member of 
Booth’s own family. “There’s but one 
Hamlet to my mind,” the ill-fated John 
Wilkes once said. “That’s my brother 
Edwin. You see, between ourselves, he 
is Hamlet—melancholy and all.” 


The Booth inheritance was at once 
fantastic and sordid. Edwin and all nine 
other Booth children were illegitimate. 
The highly irregular life of the elder 
Booth, Junius Brutus, a gifted actor in 
his own right, had culminated in the 
abandoning of his lawful wife and son 
in England and the subsequent elop- 
ment to America with a Covent Gar- 
den flower girl. Yet they were a closely- 
knit family—the children bound to- 
gether not merely by the painful knowl- 
edge of their parents’ adultery, nor the 
later madness and tragedy of John Wil- 
kes, in whose personality all of Junius 
Booth’s instability had flowered so evilly, 
but by a. warm affection and regard for 
one another. 

Edwin’s marriage to Mary Devlin was 
brief and idyllic. Her early death in 
Boston while he acted in New York 
cured him for all time of his addiction 
to alcohol. A second, ill-considered mar- 
riage, contracted chiefly with a view to- 
ward securing a mother for his infant 
daughter, ended in tragic circumstances. 


We read of Booth’s 
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innumerable 








American tours; his failures and suc- 
cesses in England and on the continent; 
his friends and fellow actors —Julia 
Ward Howe, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Henry Irving, Lawrence Barrett and 
Joe Jefferson; his founding of The 
Players in New York; his daughter Ed- 
wina in whom Mary Devlin lived for 
Booth again. 

The same high standard of scholar- 
ship that characterized Miss Ruggle’s 
earlier studies of Hopkins and Newman, 
the uncommon talent for revitalizing 
factual material, molding it into a per- 
fectly rounded portrait, make Prince of 
Players an outstanding and memorable 
biography. 


The Tragic Story 
Of Lincoln’s Wife 


Mary Lincotn, by Ruth Painter Ran- 
dall. Little, Brown. 555 pp. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Paul Kiniery . 

Ruth Painter Randall considers Lin- 
coln’s one-time law partner, William H. 
Herndon, to blame for many of the mali- 
cious stories circulated about Mary Lin- 
coln. She believes Herndon to be un- 
reliable as an historian and in this sym- 
pathetic biography of the wife of the 
great president she gives convincing rea- 
sons for her stand. 

What sort of woman emerges from 
this long and thorough work? We may 
say that Mary Lincoln appears as a 
woman with a very complex personality, 





George Santayana: Interprets the “long 
fever” of our age 


a woman who was at once a blessing 
and a cross to her husband. Lincoln re- 
ceives attention constantly; the book is 
definitely a biography of a marriage, as 
the author herself has termed it. 

Mrs. Randall proves once more that 
Lincoln and Ann Rutledge were never 
in love; she gives a satisfactory explana- 
tion for Lincoln’s faltering courtship and 
delayed marriage with Mary Todd in 
Springfield on November 4, 1842. We 
come to know the four boys born dur- 
ing the ten years from 1843 to 1853. 
We mourn with the Lincolns when Ed- 
die dies in February, 1850, at Spring- 
field. We watch, with Mary, Lincoln’s 
political growth, and we go to Washing- 
ton with them in 1861. The death there 
in 1862 of Willie, the third son, at the 
age of eleven, deeply affected Mrs. Lin- 
coln; so much so that she resorted to 
spiritualism. We see her as suspect in 
war-time Washington because she was 
from Lexington, Kentucky. And we see 
that her ungovernable temper, and it is 
so described by Mrs. Randall, cost her 
many friends. 

Lincoln’s death, added to the loss of 
her two sons, was more than Mary Lin- 
coln could bear. Her years of bitter sec- 
lusion in Europe are recounted sym- 
pathetically by the author, along with 
the crowning humiliation of finding her- 
self adjudged legally insane in May, 
1875, at Chicago during a sanity hear- 
ing arranged by her son Robert. After 
her release from an enforced stay in a 
sanatorium and more wanderings in Eu- 
rope and America, the death that she 
had been seeking since April 15, 1865, 
ended her tragic life on July 16, 1882, 
at Springfield. 

This book, -based on a thorough study 
of the Lincoln material, it is safe to say 


will be among the better books of 1953. 


The Final Volume of 
Santayana’s Memoirs 
My Hosr tHe Wor p, by George San- 
tayana. Scribners. 149 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 
The reputation of Santayana has been 
growing steadily throughout the present 
century. Now, with his death, the defini- 
tive evaluations of his philosophy un- 
doubtedly will be forthcoming. The 
philosopher-poet has been immensely 
productive, some thirty volumes demon- 
strating the breadth of his inquiry. 
My Host the World represents the 
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final installment of Santayana’s recollec- 
tions. As autobiography it is highly spe- 
cialized. Its primary appeal is to a select 
audience, professional philosophers, aes- 
theticians—those interested either in con- 
temporary secular thought or modern 
critical prose. The general reader who 
is unacquainted with the nuances of 
critical realism will find the work difh- 
cult. Although these are personalistic 
reminiscences, understanding of San- 
tayana’s formal “system” is requisite to 
a true appreciation. 

The general title of the complete auto- 
biography, Persons and Places, aptly de- 
scribes the nature of this, the third vol- 
ume. The places are European (since 
Santayana was never truly an Amer- 
ican): Avila, the birthplace, Oxford and 
Cambridge, the sites of middle life, and 
Rome, the haven of final retirement. 
The people are artists or intellectuals, 
some famous, some little known. Russell, 
Aldous Huxley, Keynes and many others 
live briefly in these reflections of a “free 
spirit” who ranged over wide areas as a 
guest of the universe. Santayana’s style 
is classically beautiful as always; it is 
the style of a twentieth century poet of 
imagination who is in but not of the 
world. 

What kind of philosopher was San- 
tayana? There are those who hold that 
he was not a philosopher at all, since he 
never went far beyond essentialism, the 
starting point of any ultimate system. 
Ignoring the technical aspects of his 
“system,” the epiphenomenalism, the 
“essences,” the elaborate aesthetics, what 
does he say? 


Nothing is immortal. Ideas exist but 
it is only an animal faith that gives them 
meaning. Life is experience and the 
good life is the good experience. Virtue 
is living in harmony with nature and 
reason. The world is mechanical and un- 
derstanding of its nature is wisdom. 
Only within such an approximate con- 
text do Santayana’s reflections have 
meaning. For Santayana died as he lived, 
true to his rational belief. 

Santayana’s censorious analysis of or- 
thodox religion is already familiar. Cath- 
olicism is, among other things, “that 
splendid error,” “paganism spiritualized,” 
and “an intelligible phase in human civ- 
ilization.” The Dominican friar, Richard 
Butler, who was Santayana’s friend and 
critic during the final two years in 
Rome, has shown very clearly the nature 
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Joseph O’Connor 


of Santayana’s Catholicism. Beginning 
with his responsible years, Santayana 
never professed nor practiced his bap- 
tismal faith. 

Santayana’s epilogue is interesting. As 
others are doing he interprets the sick- 
ness of our age. The cause of the “long 
fever” is subjectivism, egotism and con- 
ceit of mind. The world is living irra- 
tionally. The key to rational life for 
Santayana is two-fold; self knowledge 
and sufhcient world knowledge to per- 
ceive the alternatives most favorable to 
man’s true interest are essentials. Leb- 
ensraum for the spirit is most necessary. 


The permanent value of Santayana’s 
“system” of thought is certainly ques- 
tionable. Both theists and secularists 
have attacked it with considerable ef- 
fect. The literary and the aesthetic 
values of his work have been recognized 
more universally. It is here that San- 
tayana’s name will remain alive. 


An Irishman’s Love Affair 

With Irish and Ireland 

Hostace to Fortune, by Joseph 
O’Connor. Macmillan. 291 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


Discerning members of the medical pro- 
fession are doing their bit to discover 
authors. Recently Paul Hackett, author 
of The Cardboard Giants, told how a 
psychiatrist advised him to write as part 
of a program of general therapy; now 
Joseph O’Connor informs his readers 
that a physician urged him to write in 
order to overcome post-retirement ennui. 
In both cases the medics did a favor for 
the muses. 

Hostage to Fortune is one of those ex- 


troverted autobiographies which are rich 
in anecdotes and sparse in autobiograph. 
ical detail; O'Connor is one of those 
wholesome people who find the joys and 
sorrows of their neighborhood more de. 
serving of attention than their own per. 
sonal problems. Disclaiming any intep- 
tion to wallow in his own ego, he admits 
a great willingness to talk about others, 
Consequently, the reader learns very lit- 
tle about the author. He briefly studied 
for the priesthood, took up teaching and 
married, and eventually became an in- 
spector of schools. After retiring, he took 
up writing; he is the author of the novel 
The Norwayman. 

And Mr. O’Connor writes well—lyric- 
ally about his beloved Killarney, ten- 
derly about his neighbors, joyfully about 
the experiences of his youth, and, in 
spite of his good nature, a bit bitterly 
about the English Empire. 

If you are looking for an account of 
the inward soul-squirmings (Cor should 
it be called hormonic imbalances) of the 
author, or intimate snapshots of the 
great people whom an author is sup 
posed to know, you will be disappointed 
in Hostage to Fortune. But if you ap 
preciate sharp, accurate etchings of sim- 
ple people at work and at play, or Irish 
humor, or thrilling thumbnail revela- 
tions of character, or pedestrian accounts 
of the significance and meaning that an 
intelligent observer has found in over 
sixty-five years of living with other peo- 
ple, then this is your book. It is as Irish 
as Ireland, and as human as anyone 
of us. 


A Composer’s Life Story 

And a View of Modern Arts 

Nores Wirnour Music, by Darius 
Milhaud. Knopf. 355 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


This is more than the autobiography of 
a contemporary composer; it is an ac- 
count of the intellectual and artistic cur- 
rents set in motion before World War 
I by the leading figures in the arts, most 
of whom Darius Milhaud knew in- 
timately. One of these, Paul Claudel, a 
poet and professional diplomat, main- 
tained a life-long friendship with Mil 
haud and collaborated with him in the 
conception and production of some of 
his most important works in song, ora- 
torio and opera. It was as secretary to 
the great Catholic writer that the com- 
poser spent some time in Brazil, drink- 
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ing in impressions that later resulted in 
his well-known Saudades do Brazile and 
Le Boeuf sur le toit. 

Even as a young man Milhaud took 
part in the revolt against the nineteenth- 
century musical ideas and _ practices 
which German composers and writers 
had imposed on the world of music. As 
one of the group of French composers 
known as “les six” he, with the help of 
Jean Cocteau and Erik Satie, main- 
tained an unterrified musical progressiv- 
ism that was not as radical and revolu- 
tionary as it first seemed to be. 

With the fall of France in World 
War II, Milhaud, with his family, es- 
caped to the United States and was soon 
installed as teacher of composition at 
Mills College for Women in California. 
Since the close of the war he spends 
alternate years in France. 

Although “jotted down in fits and 
starts” according to Milhaud’s own ad- 
mission, the book maintains a continuity 
of incident and smoothness of style, the 
latter due in some degree to the transla- 
tor, Donald Evans, and Arthur Ogden, 
the translator: of the last chapter, 
“France and the United States, 1947- 
52,” written especially for the American 
edition. 

The book includes a list of Milhaud’s 
compositions and indices of proper 
names and of the composer’s works re- 
ferred to in the text. For anyone inter- 
ested in the history of culture in the 
twentieth century this book is distinctly 
worthwhile. 


Hostess to Europe’s 

Political. Leaders 

Ampassapor’s Wik, by Elisabeth Cer- 
tuti. Macmillan. 255 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Barbara Battle Ryan 


Wives of ambassadors have increasingly 
come to recognize that their experiences 
make good reading and that most home- 
bound readers succumb easily to the lure 
of “far-away places and strange-sound- 
ing names.” But there is more appeal 
than geography in this account of twen- 
ty years in “the corps.” There is the fas- 
cination of glimpses into the lives of the 
men who directed world history through 
two decades; for those not content to let 
historical figures alone in their deeds 
and misdeeds, there is the hope of de- 
tecting some glimmer of understanding 
of what manner of men these were. 

A more careful observer of people 
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than Madame Cerruti would be difficult 
to find. Very likely her dramatic train- 
ing—for she was a celebrated actress in 
Budapest before her marriage to the Ital- 
ian envoy to Austria, Vittoria Cerruti— 
had conditioned her for gathering sig- 
nificant characteristics and telling details 
of her diplomatic callers, dinner part- 
ners and hosts. 

When, therefore, the lady leveled her 
acute gaze on such callers, hosts and 
dinner partners as Stalin, Hitler and 
company, Marshall Petain, Mussolini 
and Count Ciano, Leon Blum and Car- 
dinal Pacelli, then Papal Legate, the 
observations make absorbing reading. 
Withal, none of these ‘is revealed more 
clearly than the author herself, who 
emerges as a charming and vivacious 
woman. Her ebullience—be it the prod- 
uct of Hungarian temperament or a 
theatrical background — may, in fact, 
prove disturbing in opening chapters 
where she paints a glossy, rather frivol- 
ous picture of the diplomatic milieu. 
Soon enough to prevent serious objec- 
tion she sets her readers straight as to 
her purpose: “It would be unfair not to 
mention the more serious side of an am- 
bassadress’ duties, but it would be a book 
in itself and probably a boring one. . . . 
I prefer being unfair and amusing to 
being fair and boring. . . .” So she leaves 
the earnest facets of diplomacy to her 
husband, except as they figure in the 
embassy drawingrooms, and across din- 
ner tables. Somehow in that context, 
they achieve greater reality and impact 
than they would in a chronology of 
courier dispatches and official missions. 

The two decades that have passed 





Lancelot Sheppard 


since torch light processions hailed 
Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of the Third 
Reich, have not lacked journalists and 
historians to preserve them for the fu- 
ture; these records have included great 
books and many less great. Elisabeth 
Cerruti’s offering will not rank with the 
great, but it will supply some of the 
muted undertones that seldom carry, in 
the great books, over the blast of trum- 
pets and the beating of war drums. 


Society Beauty, 

Mother and Saint 

Barse Acariz, by Lancelot C. Shep- 
pard. David McKay. 210 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 


Madame Barbe Acarie, known in early 
seventeenth-century French society as La 
Belle Acarie, was beatified on June 5, 
1791. Wife of the gay, handsome Pierre 
Acarie, one of the militant, hot-headed, 
frequently reckless leaders of the Cath- 
olic League against the Huguenots and 
Henry IV of Navarre, and mother of 
his six children, Barbe Acarie worked 
out her personal sanctification within the 
confines of her own home. She achieved 
sanctity in marriage and amid her hum- 
drum duties as mistress of a large, exact- 
ing household. Her English biographer, 
Lancelot C. Sheppard, makes that clear 
in his study, Barbe Acarie, Wife and 
Mystic. 

Barbe Avrillot was born February 1, 
1566. When sixteen years old, she be- 
came the bride of Pierre Acarie; young, 
lovely, capable, she shared during thirty- 
one years of married life her husband’s 
plans, successes, failures and love, de- 
veloping at the same time a personal 
sanctity of heroic stamp. Her home be- 
came the rendezvous of those who were 
struggling to reform religious life in 
France. Within the radius of her influ- 
ence came Monsieur, later Cardinal de 
Berulle, Francois de Sales, Benoit or 
Benet of Canfield, Francois le Clerc du 
Tremblay who is better known as Riche- 
lieu’s Father Joseph. Even the court of 
Henry of Navarre felt the impact of her 
goodness and extended to her respect 
and deference. After the death of her 
husband, Madame Acarie became a lay- 
sister in the Order of Carmel, which she 
had introduced into France, taking the 
name of Sister Marie of the Incarnation. 
She died at Pontoise, April 18, 1618. 

Mr. Sheppard in his study draws 
heavily for source information upon 
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earlier French biographies. The first was 
that of Andre Duval who knew Ma- 
dame Acarie personally and who pub- 
lished his work only three years after 
her death. The second was published by 
J. B. A. Boucher in 1791, the year of her 
beatification, and the third, the defini- 
tive life, was written by Father Bruno 
of the Order of Carmel in 1942. 

The author's style is simple and mat- 
ter-of-fact. The book includes interesting 
sidelights on seventeenth-century French 
society, torn by religious and _ political 
controversy and war which laid waste 
the land. In this environment, Madame 
Acarie lived, worked, suffered and 
achieved sainthood. With deep signifi- 
cance, the study highlights the spiritual 
forces which were, quietly but persist- 
ently, leavening social and religious life 
in the French capitol and its environs. 
In this reformation, Barbe Acarie, wife 
and mystic, played a major role. 


St. Clement Hofbauer 

Of Warsaw and Vienna 

Listen, Vienna! by James Galvin, 
C.Ss.R., from the original German by 


Wilhelm Huenermann. Perpetual 
Help Press. 307 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


Let no one make the mistake of passing 
up this biography of Saint Clement Hof- 
bauer on the assumption that it will be 
full of religiosity, incredible asceticism 
and dull sermons. It is one of the most 
interesting books this reviewer has read 
in some time. 

Clement Hofbauer’s life, from his 
birth in Taszwitz while a blizzard helped 
to ring the Angelus bells, to his audi- 
ence with the Emperor of Austria just 
before the saint’s death, was always ex- 
citing. 

The author describes with a touching 
simplicity which perfectly reveals their 
personalities the beautiful characters of 
Resl, the girl who loved Clement, and 
the Von Mauls, who paid for his studies 
for the priesthood. The chapters devoted 
to Father Hofbauer’s years in Poland, 
where he struggled for the lives and love 
of strangers, are outstanding. The reader 
will follow with increased wonder the 
story of Poland's last standard-bearer, 
and of the day Father Hofbauer placed 
the tattered remains of Poland’s silk flag 
on the sword of Saint Paul’s statue. 

A saint's life necessitates crosses, en- 
emies and heartbreak, and Father Hof- 
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bauer had all of these. The Masonic 
Lodge in Warsaw tried to poison the 
holy priest. In Vienna, his bitterest en- 
emy was a Catholic priest, Canon Gru- 
ber, who was jealous of Father Hof- 
bauer’s success and intrigued with others 
to secure his downfall. It was only a 
chance remark by the Pope to the Aus- 
trian Emperor which frustrated the 
Canon’s plans. 

Father Huenermann felt compelled to 
write the life of this saint of his Order. 
Reading the colorful story, Father Gal- 
vin felt forced to translate and re-write 
it for us. We are indebted to them both. 


Early Missionaries 

To American Indians 

Tue American Martyrs, by John A. 
O’Brien. Appleton - Century - Crofts. 
310 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D. 


Interest in the American martyrs is a 
sturdy perennial. Every book which 
deals with their heroic lives and glorious 
martyrdom is sure to find an eager pub- 
lic waiting to receive it. This eagerness 
must constitute a challenge to the au- 
thor who undertakes to tell again the 
many-times-told tale. Father O’Brien has 
succeeded in producing a volume which 
is worthy of its subject and which will 
satisfy the most ardent of the martyrs’ 
devotees. 

With economy he sets the stage. The 
historical and geographical background 
is sketched in with swift, sure strokes. 
Then the characters appear in four sepa- 
rate groups: 1) Isaac Jogues, Rene Gou- 
pil, and Jean de Lalande; 2) Jean de 
Brebeuf and Gabriel Lalemant; 3) An- 
toine Daniel; 4) Charles Garnier and 
Noel Chabanel. The final chapter is a 
brief account of the fortunes of the Hu- 
ron nation down to the present day. In 
recounting the missionaries’ labors, Fa- 
ther O’Brien makes each of them live 
again. Their personal characteristics, 
their strengths and weaknesses, the 
power of the Ignatian ideal to reshape 
them into magnificent instruments for 
God’s work—all these are vividly set 
forth. 

The author has made excellent use of 
his sources. Quotations from the mis- 
sionaries’ letters and from the Jesuit Re- 
lations vitalize the work; quotations 
from Francis Parkman’s histories lend it 
the enchantment of that master stylist. 


Descriptions of Indian life and Customs, 
of the French settlements and of the 
North American wilderness ring true jp 
every detail. The map which the pub 
lishers have used as end papers, and the 
bibliography which the author has jp. 
cluded, add much to the value of the 
book. 


The Man Who Forever 
May. Remain an Enigma 
PascaL, by Jean Mesnard. Philosophical 

Library. 210 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Thomas More Newbold, 

CP. 

Blaise Pascal has never been an easy 
subject for historians. Physical scientist, 
religious controversialist, Christian mys 
tic—Pascal was all of these. He was the 
mathematician who could cure a killing 
toothache by concentrating on the prob 
lem of the cycloid; the mystic who could 
almost capture and communicate his ex 
perience of “conversion” in the famous 
Memorial; the artist who could. write 
with consummate clarity about “The 
Art of Persuading,” and with deeply 
moving insight about “The Mystery of 
Jesus.” Such a man will always be dif 
ficult to explain and portray. He may 
well forever remain an enigma. 

M. Mesnard does not claim to succeed 
where generations before him have 
failed. But from a reading of his fas 
cinating book there emerges, as Ronald 
Knox says in his foreword, “the veiled 
figure of a man, and the clear-cut out 
lines of a problem.” 

The life of Pascal is here told simply, 
accurately and pleasantly; but at no 
point does the author attempt to sepa- 
rate the story of that life from the prob- 
lems it has given rise to, or allow his 
interest in his hero to become worship. 
Thus, the author’s handling of the dif 
ficult and delicate problem of The Prov 
incial Letters—the writing of which 
plunged Pascal into the Jansenist-Jesuit 
controversy—is accomplished with bold 
fairness and finesse. Some of M. Mes 
nard’s summaries of the theological 
points in the controversy are perhaps 
over-simplified; but he tells the reader 
at the outset that his summary of the 
celebrated controversy will attempt “to 
avoid if not simplification, at least carica- 
ture.” At any rate, his chapter on The 
Provincial Letters is rewarding reading. 
It gives us a more accurate picture of 
the real Pascal of history—proud, loyal 
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to friends, sincerely religious, gifted as 
a writer and prejudiced. And it disposes 
effectively, I think, of the legendary 
Pascal of the “Letters”—the “slanderer 
who had genius,” the “hardy scoffer” 
with a facile pen. 

The high point of this book is the 
chapter on “The Pensees.” New evi- 
dence discovered in recent years has 
given the problem of the meaning and 
manner of editing the Pensees an entirely 
new shape. M. Mesnard traces for us, in 
this chapter, the interesting history of 
these discoveries, and then gives a mag- 
niicent summary of the dialectic of the 
“Apology.” He shows that the Pensees 
were not, as so often thought and edited, 
a haphazard collection of brilliant in- 
sights, but an unfinished synthesis of 
truly remarkable depth and proportions; 
a projected “Apology” for Christianity, 
imposing even in its fragments. 

Taken as a whole, this book presents 
an immense amount of careful scholar- 
ship and detailed research in a clear and 
readable way. Never does the author’s 
vast knowledge of background prevent 
him from telling us the story of Pascal. 
M. Mesnard believes a scholarly book 
should always satisfy “the general read- 
ers demand for a pleasant clarity.” His 
own book is a good example of this. 


Dominant Figure of 

Twelfth-Century Europe 

Saint BERNARD OF Cramrvaux, by Wat- 
kins Williams. Newman. 423 pp. 
$7.00. 

Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 
The story of St. Bernard’s life is almost 
a resume of the first half of the twelfth 
century, and the author of this biogra- 
phy presents us with a detailed and 
fully documented account of the saint’s 
many-sided activity, and of his wide- 
spread influence in ecclesiastical matters. 
We are introduced to a man of truly 
heroic mold, courageous, strong, master- 
ful, frank, sincere and generous, but 
above all deeply spiritual and wholly de- 
voted to the cause of God and of His 
Church. To his monks, he was an in- 
spiration and a model of religious ob- 
servance; to the world at large, he was 
a prophet aglow with enthusiasm for 
God’s honor and glory. Strong in faith, 
eloquent in speech, and endowed with 
transcendent gifts of leadership, he dom- 
inated more than half the world during 
his life time; he is by far the most 
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prominent figure of the twelfth century. 

As early as the pontificate of Honorius 
II, Bernard was recognized as a man of 
exceptional ability and sound judgment. 
He was on intimate terms with the pa- 
pal chancellor Haimeric, with papal 
legates, with bishops, princes and kings. 
He won the greater part of western Eu- 
rope for Innocent II at the time of the 
anti-popes, and did not rest till he had 
brought about the submission of Anac- 
letus’ schismatic party to the legitimate 
pope. Time and again the ecclesiastico- 
political affairs of France claimed Ber- 
nard’s attention. When Pope Eugene III 
determined to organize a new crusade 
to assist the struggling Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, St. Bernard was appointed to 
preach it in France, Germany and Italy. 
Truly heroic were the efforts he made 
to persuade Louis VII of France and 
Conrad III of Germany to embark on 
this holy enterprise. When the crusade 
ended in failure, he was wrongly blamed 
by many for its lack of success. 

More successful were St. Bernard’s 





dealings with heretics. He convinced the 
learned Abelard of his errors, and con- 
verted the obstinate Gilbert of Porree, 
though he failed to persuade Arnald of 
Brescia and his congeners. And amid all 
this diversified activity, the saint found 
time to write many deeply spiritual 
treatises, and to pen many letters, be- 
sides writing a biography of St. Malachy 
and a great number of sermons. 

All these achievements are faithfully 
and fully described in this monumental 
life of the saint, which has for ready ref- 
erence a double index and a detailed 
outline of each chapter. 


Ballerina 

Auicta Markova, by Anton Dolin. 
Hermitage House. 319 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 


The unfortunate part of a biography of 
any artist still active is its effect, for it 
tends to produce a static picture; it im- 
plies that the main body of work is com- 


pleted; it virtually says that what is yet 
to come is but the anti-climax. And for 
Alicia Markova this is most untrue, for 
good ballerinas are like good cheeses— 
they improve with age. Now overseas 
by demand for the coronation, Markova 
will return to the United States for a 
mid-summer and fall crammed with 
performances before an ever-widening 
audience. 

But this is a minor quibble to have 
with Anton Dolin who has written, as 
no one else could, a close-up of the 
woman considered by many to be the 
greatest ballerina of all time. Her part- 
ner during the bulk of her career to 
date, Dolin passes on to his readers the 
unique view he has had of the successor 
to Taglioni and Pavlova. It is a view 
full of warmth and understanding, as 
well as a fascinating collection of ballet 
lore and chatter. 

Theirs has been an unusual partner- 
ship in the diversity of the two who 
compose it—she, the tiny, fragile, intro- 
verted, shy, daughter of a Jewish engi- 
neer and an Irish-Catholic mother, and 
he, a gay, extroverted, acrobatic, witty 
Irishman, the two apparently alike only 
in their tremendous talent and love of 
ballet. But the product of their work 
together is known literally world-wide, 
for their adventure in touring ballet has 
brought the art of dancing back to its 
source, the people, whether in rural 
England, middle-western United States 
or the far-off Philippines. 

Some may complain that the author 
has failed to make a living woman of 
Alicia Morkova; most will say he has 
been over-kind. Two minor flaws are 
that the book has no index, and that 
Dolin has chosen to use “artiste” for 
“artist,” a stylistic idiosyncrasy that 
makes most American readers gag. 


Congressman 
You Never Leave Broox.yn, by Eman- 
uel Celler. John Day. 280 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by James G. Noth 
In all fairness too little good can be said 
of this autobiography, and for the critic 
who deliberately looks for an occasional 
literary turkey to hack -to pieces, this 
is meat indeed. Congressman Celler 
(Dem., Brooklyn) here looks back over 
thirty years in Congress and after drop- 
ping a small but learned quotation at 
each chapter heading, promptly sets 
about his untidy business. 


He starts with the dark days of 1932 
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and appropriate statements of his from 
the Congressional Record; then a few 
personal facts and ambitions; forward 
now to the Democratic Convention in 
1952 and one whole chapter on his 
quoted impressions, “still fresh,” of what 
he found there, including the fact that 
with two speeches “Governor Stevenson 
had stridden across a continent”; U.S. 
Steel, Big Business and somewhat re- 
lated subjects, “If I had the impudence 
to examine big business, how much 
greater was my impudence to examine 
organized baseball” (a nervy one that 
Celler); McCarthyism, “a cold hand 
creeping over our vitals”; and lastly some 
good and unfortunately too few remarks 
on the political facts of life—all this, 
mind you, generously larded with ex- 
tracts from his speeches in and out of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Congressman ends, mercifully, 
by restating the world problems that be- 
set all of us today but modestly offers no 
solution, saying, “I cannot thrust myself 
into the future.” 


A Variety of Enterprises 

Involving Boobs and Cash 

Tue Honest Rainmaker, by A. J. Lieb- 
ling. Doubleday. 317 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 
Whenever a professional writer meets a 
colorful character, the specter of a book 
or magazine article rises from the con- 
vivial coffee cups with the alacrity of a 
genie. The meeting of A. J. Liebling, of 
The New Yorker magazine’s stable of 
sophisticates, and Col. John R. Stingo, 
fast buck ranger and hoary race track 
columnist for the weekly New York En- 
quirer, produced The Honest Rain- 
maker. The book is a potboiler, thrown 
together in obvious haste, but it is not 
without amusing moments. 

Colonel Stingo, whose real name. is 
James A. Macdonald, is an artist with 
anecdotes. Like a landscape painter, he 
bends the frequently awkward angles of 
reality into more pleasing designs, yet 
preserves the basic body of truth. When 
Liebling could check such sources as old 
newspaper files he found that the re- 
corded history of many events strongly 
resembled the Colonel’s version. 

Liebling was astonished when the 
Colonel included Kathleen Winsor 
among the adult witnesses to one of his 
escapades about the time of World 
War I, but learned later that “the 
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Colonel shares with painters of the quat- 
trocento and cinquecento the practice of 
placing favorite contemporaries in his 
historical canvases. It amuses him.” 
Liebling commented, “It does not de- 
tract from the verity of a martyrdom by 
Mantegna . . . that the holy man get- 
ting the works displays the distorted but 
recognizable countenance of the land- 
lord who had him dispossessed.” 
Macdonald’s tales deal mainly with 
various enterprises which separated a 
couple of generations of boobs from 


their cash. Many of his nostalgically 
cherished old chums wound up in jai} 
This fate never threatened the Colonel 
himself because he could see the distine. 
tion between allowing boobs to push 
money into his hands and actually 
breaking the law to get it from them, 

Some people will stand in line and 
pant to be cheated. Their folly often 
makes a hilarious story. But after the 
laughter comes a reflection on the hy 
man suffering involved, and it leaves 
bad taste. 


CANADIAN WRITING TODAY 
(Continued from page 233) 


literature. The University of Toronto as 
a unit has so far played a major role in 
forming Canadian letters. 


The Catholic contribution to all this? 
Well, to be frank, not much. Leo Ken- 
nedy the poet is a Catholic. So is Mor- 
ley Callaghan, one of the better known 
Canadian novelists, but his novels 
scarcely reflect his religious convictions. 
Robert Keyserlingk, president of Can- 
ada’s well-edited Catholic weekly news- 
paper The Ensign, has written a very 
readable semi-autobiographical book Un- 
finished History. George Boyle, a St. 
Francis Xavier University professor, has 
given us Poor Man’s Prayer, a kind of 
half-fictional, half-historical account of 
the life of Alphonse Desjardins, the 
founder of the Canadian cooperative 
movement. Boyle’s Pioneer in Purple, a 
biography of the late Neil McNeil, 
archbishop of Toronto, meant much to 
the older generation of eastern Cana- 
dians. Cecil J. Eustace, an English-born 
convert and a director of Dent and Sons 
publishing firm of Toronto, writes in a 
serious vein. Some of his better books 
are The Scarlet Gentleman, Damaged 
Lives, Romewards, House of Bread. He 
is also a feature writer for The Ensign. 
Father R. M. Hickey, a former army 
chaplain told his war story in The Scar- 
let Dawn. 


The best Catholic contribution so far 
has been Karl Stern’s Pillar of Fire. Karl 
Stern, a German Jewish psychiatrist 
who became a Catholic in Montreal 
during the last war, tells an extremely 
interesting story of his background and 
conversion. This book was a part win- 
ner of the Christophers’ literary award 
in 1950. Anybody who reads this book 
describes it as an absorbing human docu- 


ment. The book’s style is rich and color- 


ful and all that pre-war Germany, the 
German medical school life, the fine 
cultural traditions of old Europe and the 
rise of nazism parade before us. Rich in 
content and of message the Pillar of 
Fire stands out as a forceful spiritual 
odyssey. The author, formerly a mem: 
ber of the psychiatry faculty of McGill 
University and now head of the psy- 
chiatry department at the University of 
Ottawa, is at present working on a novel, 


Why such a minor contribution on 
the part of English Catholics? Seventy 
per cent of Canadians are English 
speaking, but only fifteen per cent of 
Canadians are English Catholic. So they 
are a bit outnumbered in the English 
speaking world. Not only that, but 
many of these Catholics are first or sec- 
ond generation Poles, Germans, Italians, 
Dutch, etc. Furthermore, there has been 
no significant Catholic university or col- 
lege literary contribution thus far. All of 
which adds up to small chances for an 
active literary front. There is also but 
one English Catholic publishing firm in 
Canada, Palm Publishers of Montreal, 
and this young firm imports practically 
all its stock from England and _ the 
States. 


Perhaps the most urgent need in pres- 
ent day Canada is more critical analysis 
to help the growing Canadian literature 
along sure paths. The University of 
Toronto Quarterly through its annual 
literary surveys helps a great deal but 
there must be much more of this critical 
work all around the country. Another 
important need is that of university and 
college attention. Canadian literature 
does not get a decent showing at all in 
the curricula. There is, of course, no 
question of ousting the real traditional 
English courses. But what we and others 
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want to see is more attention paid to 
what has been and what is being accom- 
plished in Canadian literature. It is up 
to the universities to lead the way. 

Here, then, you have a brief survey 
of the state of English Canadian litera- 
ture, its existence, its good points, its 
deficiencies, its promise of better things 
to come. No doubt more could be said 
about it, about the English Canadian 
theatre, about contributions in theology, 
philosophy, critical study in English lit- 
erature. If it has been comparatively 
easy for us to measure the breadth of 
this literature, it is because there is not 
much of it. After all, it would have been 
fairly easy to outline American litera- 
ture, say, about thirty years ago. Maybe 
English Canadians, too, will have much 
progress to show in another thirty years. 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 251) 


readers are anxious for relief from hor- 
ror now and then. I’m sure that Lucille 
Hasley would admit, however, that it is 
too much to ask her to carry the load 
alone. 

If you. really want to see grimness 
unrelieved visit the apostolic groups or 
read their journals. Maisie Ward has 
said that what the apostolate in America 
needs most is a sense of humor, and she 
knows her apostles. A sense of humor 
would prevent some Catholic Action 
groups from holding that they possess 
the sole patented way to salvation or 
that it is their right and duty to deter- 
mine who is apostolic and who isn’t. 

Let us dream for a moment. If all of 
us could laugh more at ourselves, if we 
could satirize features of. Catholic life 
that are in no way connected with our 
Faith, if: we could learn to disagree 
among ourselves on non-doctrinal mat- 
ters without questioning each other's 
Catholicity, if we could poke fun at our- 
selves in our books, magazines and 
newspapers without running the risk of 
being considered heretical by our more 
sober-sided brethren, if we could boast 
that the fifth mark of the Church is 
the true Christian joy that beams forth 
from its members—what a_ beautiful, 
wonderful world this would be. 

Time to wake up now. Back to the 
old grind. Wipe that smile off your face, 
boy. Do you want everyone to think 
you’re daft. This is a hard, cruel world 
and living is a serious business. 


Apr, 1953 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED 





BERNADETTE OF Lourpes, by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Julian Messner. 152 
pp. $3.50. A revised version, with new 


material added, of The Sublime Shep- 
herdess, originally published in 1940. 


Tue Coasts oF THE Country, edited 
by Claire Kirchberger. Introduction 
by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. Henry 
Regnery. 266 pp. $3.50. An anthology 
of prayers by early English spiritual 
writers from 1200 to 1500 A.D., and 
selections from four mystical writers 
of the same period. 


Cope oF INTERNATIONAL Eruics, trans- 
lated and edited with a commentary 
by John Eppstein. Newman Press. 
256 pp. $4.00. A revised and up-to- 
date version of the code compiled by 
the International Union of Social 
Studies, a group of Christian scholars 
that worked under the guidance of 
Cardinal Mercier. 


Tue Ear oF Gop, by Patrick J. Peyton, 
C.S.C. Garden City. 226 pp. $1.49. 
Reprint edition of book on Father 
Peyton’s Family Rosary Crusade, orig- 
inally pubiished in 1951. 


Tue Lire oF THE Biessep Vincin 
Mary, by Very Rev. Stephen Loya 
and George Gulanich. Preface by 
Donald Attwater. Privately published. 
92 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Livinc THoucuts oF CarDINAL 
Newman, presented by Rev. Henry 
Tristram of the Oratory. David Mc- 
Kay. 166 pp. $2.50. Brief selections 
from a wide range of Newman’s writ- 
ings with an introductory essay by 
Father Tristram. 


Louts Martin’s Daucuter, by James 
E. Bulger. Milwaukee: Bruce. 161 pp. 
$2.75. Fictionalized biography of St. 
Therese and of her father. 


Love One AnortHeEr, by Fulton J. 
Sheen. Garden City. 160 pp. $1.25. 
Reprint edition of book on the prob- 
lem of intolerance, originally pub- 
lished in 1944. 

Tue MetTapHysicAL AND PsyCcHOLOG- 
ICAL PRincIPLEs OF Love, by Michael 
Joseph Faraon, O.P. William Brown. 
93 pp. $3.50. An exposition of the 
Thomistic doctrine of love, set forth 
within the framework of the true 
meaning of man. 





Rock oF Trutu, by Rev. James J. Mc- 
Nally. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
245 pp. $3.50. A collection of three 
minute sermons for every Sunday of 
the year and others for special occa- 
sions. 


Tue Spimrruat Dmecror, by Father 
Gabriel, O.D.C. Westminster, Mary- 
land: Newman Press. 131 pp. The 
third volume of a trilogy on the teach- 
ings of St. John of the Cross deals 
with spiritual training and direction. 

Tue Sprriruay Espousats, by Jan van 
Ruysbroek. Translated by Eric Col- 
ledge. Harper. 195 pp. $3.00. Princi- 
pal work by a great mystical writer, 
treats of the active and the contempla- 
tive life. (For further information, see 
“Letter from England,” page 73, No- 
vember BOT.) 

TEACHING THE CHRISTIAN VirTuEs, by 
William H. Russell. Bruce. 200 pp. 
$2.75. Discussion of Christian virtues 
for teachers to aid their presentation 
to students. 

Turee Keys to Happiness, by Edward 
and Paul Hayes. Society of St. Paul. 
308 pp. $2.50. Fundamental teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church in pop- 
ular language. 

Untess Tuey Be Sent, by Augustine 
Rock, O.P. William C. Brown. 208 
pp. $3.00. A theological study of the 
nature and purpose of preaching. 

Tue Virtue oF Humiuniry, by Sebas- 
tian Carlson, O.P. William C. Brown. 
144 pp. $3.00. Study of what Chris- 


tian humility really means. 


Wuom Love Impets, by Katherine Bur- 
ton. New York: J. P. Kenedy & Sons. 
234 pp. $3.00. Biography of Mother 
Pauline von Mallinckrodt, Foundress 
of the Sisters of Christian Charity. 


WoMeEN OF THE CENACLE, by a Mem- 
ber of the Congregation. Convent of 
Our Lady of the Cenacle, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 249 pp. $2.50. History of 
the Religious of the Cenacle. 


Tue Works oF Sr. Patrick, St. Se- 
cunpius Hymn on Sr. Patrick, 
translated and annotated by Ludwig 
Bieler. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press. 121 pp. $2.50. Seventeenth vol- 
ume in the Ancient Christian Writers 
series. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HAT UNHAPPY grab-bag of juvenile 

literature, the teen-age novel, may 
well have found an arranger in Mary 
Stolz. Her new novel for teen-age girls, 
READY OR NOT, is so unusual that, 
in my experience (which has had to be 
wide), it is singular. Although I have 
read teen-age novels which rated as su- 
perior, I have never before encountered 
the serious modern artistry of mature 
realism turned to the subject of the em- 
erging adult—for the reading benefit of 
that person. 

Ready or Not suggests, as the pub- 
lisher reminds, A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn; but Ready or Not does not court 
adult readers. The verbal parallelism 
might, however, serve to convey sketch- 
ily some of the feeling of the Stolz book. 

Morgan Connor is in her last high- 
school year. It opens glumly for her as 
her family moves again, and again in 
the same course—to less expensive hous- 
ing. When Morgan’s mother died, her 
father found solace in indulging his na- 
tive weakness, a bookish shrinking from 
all emotion because some emotion is 
painful. Young Morgan took over the 
housekeeping, and, to the best of her 
understanding, the rearing of her young- 
er sister and brother. Life for her has 
been a struggle for niceness and hap- 
piness in one near-slum flat after an- 
other, until the unexpected pleasantness 
of this latest move. It brings the family, 
it is true, into cheaper housing, but into 
an apartment-house development where 
there is at least the cheerfulness of new 
walls and a dependable refrigerator. 

Family temperaments begin to settle, 
and each member seems to be finding a 
way to his personal adjustment to real- 
ity. In some ways, dreamy Morgan is the 
last to do so, to realize that, for her, 
adulthood is calling out, “Here I come, 
ready or not.” She meets a college sopho- 
more and, after a brief acquaintance, 
discovers that he represents the reality 
which has always been unrecognized be- 
hind the impossibly romantic young man 
of her constant daydreaming. Their love 
is youthful: Miss Stolz never forgets the 
focus of her storytelling. They have rec- 
ognizable dates, evenings of normal ac- 
tivity, not the countryclub posturings of 
much teen-age fiction. They discuss eter- 
nal righteousness in the serious and sad 
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enthusiasm that only the twenty-year- 
old can generate. They encounter the 
physical force of love, and settle the 
problem of petting courageously and 
realistically. There are no great events in 
their story, but it has an emotional 
progress in richness and meaning. 


The appeal of Ready or Not is, of 
course, limited. The high school girl who 
will like it is the girl superior in one 
thing or another: native intelligence; 
reading experience; emotional sensitivity. 


Removed from the present in time and 
action, MY TRUE LOVE WAITS, by 
Lenora Mattingly Weber, cannot have 
the immediacy and the emotional force 
of the heightened familiar that distin- 
guish Ready or Not. But, in its genre, 
it is exceptionally good. 


Immediately after the Civil War, sev- 
enteen-year-old Mary Conroy, to escape 
a loveless marriage with the heir of the 
town’s first family, elopes with an actor 
whom she has met just two or three 
times. Contrary to the usual working out 
of such affairs, their love is real. But the 
small town ostracizes them, and Mary 
encourages her husband to go west to 
seek gold. She remains behind to bear 
their child, intending to join her hus- 
band by stagecoach when the baby is old 
enough. But there is no gold for the easy 
taking in Colorado, and Mary is forced 
to follow the cow trail out west. With 
her party, she crosses the plains in a 
prairie schooner. Difficulties on the jour- 
ney are immense, and complicated by 
the sudden appearances of Mary’s jilted 
fiance, who is involved in a sinister 
scheme of robbery and murder. 


In full presentation, the plot is cred- 
ible. And it describes with a convincing 
vitality some of the major aspects of an 
American historical phenomenon, the 
impossible movement westward of whole 
families and their households. The long- 
est part of the book describes Mary’s 
journey to Colorado; it is an econom- 
ically and dramatically written piece. 
The story here is almost unrelievedly 
grim, but it is a lifelike grimness, not 
the frothy and agonized-upon heart- 
rendings of the soap opera. The weakest 
portions of the book are its beginning 
and its conclusion, both built upon the 


—— 


prince-charmingly figure of Mary’s hus. 
band and the unproved statement of 
their true love. But these parts only make 
a frame for the picture of the westward 
traveling, which is total enough really 
not to need them at all. 


Tz pLor of THE WORLD 

TURNED UPSIDE DOWN, by 
Emma L. Patterson, does not depart 
radically from recurring motifs in teen- 
age fiction about the American Revolu- 
tion; but the book has finesse and 
enough originality to subordinate its loy- 
alty to type. 

When the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is proclaimed in the colonies, 18 
year-old Dirk Hollenbeck, a farmhand 
on the Hudson River estate of a wealthy 
Tory, at once decides that it is man- 
ifestly unsound. All men, he reasons, 
are obviously not created equal. But he 
cannot totally dismiss from his mind the 
strength and majesty of the Declaration. 


Dirk perseveres in the maintenance of 
his master’s estate, from which danger- 
ous spot the Tory master has fled. When 
a proud British officer addresses him 
contemptuously as “farmer,” Dirk real- 
izes instantly and fully the meaning of 
the words which he has not been able 
to ignore, and has in reality been exam- 
ining daily with more and more sym 
pathy. From this point, he is an Amer 
ican, although he continues his work on 
the Tory estate. For years, Dirk has 
loved from afar his master’s aristocratic 
daughter. When the world turns upside 
down, she is suddenly dependent upon 
Dirk for her very survival. A love affair 
that had seemed strained and impossible 
at the beginning of the book assumes a 
happy inevitability. The author brings 
this about by means of consistent char 
acter development against tersely de 
scribed scenes of fighting and foraging. 

The story of La Salle’s explorations of 
North America and his search for the 
great “Messipi” river is well told in LA 
SALLE OF THE MISSISSIPPI, by 
Ronald Syme. Mr. Syme has a gift for 
writing history at once factual, interest 
ing and only sparsely fictionized. Here, 
he skillfully interpolates excerpts from 
reports written by La Salle himself and 
by his lieutenant Tonty to add immeas 


urably to the vividness of the book. 
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The major inadequacy of La Salle of 

the Mississippi Cand it should not be al- 
lowed to erase the substantial merits of 
the book) is the fragmentary character- 
ization of La Salle. The reader wants 
more about the man himself than Mr. 
Syme offers, particularly some solution 
to the tantalizing question of whether 
La Salle was a courageous man plagued 
by fabulous misfortune, or a personality 
with some essential flaw which brought 
constant disaster upon him and _ his 
grand plannings. 

Merritt Parmelee Allen can usually be 
depended upon for a teen-age historical 
novel worth the reading. As with his 
earlier books,s THE FLICKER’S 
FEATHER has good atmosphere, lively 
scenes, characters a remove or two from 
the ordinary. But this new story, con- 
cerned with British and Colonial fight- 
ing against French and Indian forces on 
Lake Champlain, has a plot that creaks 
and strains. The book has its own good 
points, however: it portrays with sure- 
ness a neglected phase of American his- 
tory; and it views unromantically war- 
ring that has every element for glamor- 
ization should an author be inclined to 
glamorize. 

THE LORE AND LEGENDS OF 
BASEBALL, by Mac Davis, and THE 
STORY OF BOBBY SHANTZ, by 
Ralph Bernstein, are for baseball fans 
who want their literature just this exag- 
geratedly devoted. And, in fairness, it 
must be admitted that that group in- 
cludes most young teen-age boys and 
many girls. 

Mac Davis’ book is a collection of odd 
and interesting incidents connected with 
the game. He is not adverse to stretch- 
ing facts a bit to make a good story, but 
maybe the word “legends” in the title 
covers that. At any rate, the stories are 
short, plentiful; and baseball fans will 
love them all. 


Bobby Shantz—as anyone interested 
in reading his story will know previously 
~is the star pitcher of the Philadelphia 
Athletics who was voted the most valu- 
able player in the American League in 
1952. In addition to the story of his 
struggle to make the big leagues, he gives 
some tips on pitching that will be treas- 
ured by folk who treasure such things. 

Even if I had never been a baseball 
fan, I would prefer both of the above 
slight books twice over to a new serving 


of fiction by Nena Palmer, called THAT 
Apri, 1953 : 


JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 


Here Comes Mrs. Goose, by Miriam Clark 
Potter. Illustrated by Miriam and Zenas 
Potter. Lippincott. 152 pp. $2.65. 

Tue Horst wit THe Easter Bonnet, by 
Jane Thayer. Illustrated by Jay Hyde Bar- 
num. Morrow. 48 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Lirrie Rep Frre Enere, by Graham 
Greene. Illustrated by Dorothy Craigie. 
Lothrop. 44 pp. $2.00. 

Manpa, by Kathleen Hale. Illustrated by the 
author. Coward-McCann. 30 pp. $2.50. 
Saint Francis AND THE Wo F, by Hetty 
Burlingame Beatty. Illustrated by the au- 

thor. Houghton Mifflin. 29 pp. $2.50. 


Intermediate 


Bic Sreve, THE Douste Quick TuNneL- 
MAN, by Marie Bloch. -Illustrated by Nic- 
olas Mordvinoff. Coward-McCann. 72 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Caprarn’s House, by Elisabeth Kyle. 
Illustrated by Cheslie D’Andrea. Houghton 
Mifflin. 246 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Crrcus or ApvENtureE, by Enid Bly- 
ton. Illustrated by Stuart Tresilian. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 316 pp. $2.00. 

Hatr Pint, by Jeanne Wilson. Illustrated by 
Joan Fayko. Westminster. 96 pp. $2.00. 

Hoxmay on WueEzE ts, by Catherine Woolley. 


Illustrated by Iris Beatty Johnson. Morrow. 
188 pp. $2.50. 

Joun James Aupuson, by Catherine O. 
Peare. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. Holt. 
89 pp. $2.$0. 

PLENTY oF Pirates, by Elisabeth Meg. Illus- 
trated by Philip Kappel. Putnam. 184 pp. 
$2.50. 

Teen-Age 

Tue Fricxer’s Featuer, by Merritt Parmelee 
Allen. Illustrated by Tom O'Sullivan. Long- 
man. 220 pp. $2.75. 

La SALLE oF THE Mississipr1, by Ronald 
Syme. Illustrated by William Stobbs. Mor- 
row. 184 pp. $2.50. 

THe Lore aNp LEGENDS oF BasEBALL, by 
Mac Davis. Illustrated by Reynold Pollack. 
Lantern. 244 pp. $2.95. 

My True Love Warts, by Lenora Mattingly 
Weber. Crowell. 262 pp. $2.75. 

Reapy or Nor, by Mary Stolz. Harper. 243 
pp. $2.50. 

The Story or Bossy SHANTz, told to Ralph 
Bernstein by Bobby Shantz. Lippincott. 190 
pp. $2.50. 

Tuat Stewart Girt, by Nena Palmer. Mor- 
row. 246 pp. $2.50. 

THe Wortp Turnep Upsiwwe Down, by 
Emma L. Patterson. Longmans. 281 pp. 
$3.00. 





STEWART GIRL. It is the totally flat 
story of the senior high-school year of 
peculiar Petra Stewart, who is a type of 
the awkward-efhicient female. Petra can 
do anything except achieve the sine qua 
non of adolescent popularity, smooth- 
ness. For her class, she does a multitude 
of thankless tasks with unrelieved per- 
fection. Then she has the great good 
fortune to break a leg. This makes her 
breezy associates realize that they should 
show that they do appreciate her. You 
won't believe a word of it. 


RAMMAR- SCHOOL history students 

are dutifully taught and dutifully 
learn that the young United States won 
a minor war and major prestige when 
she defied the Barbary pirates and de- 
manded freedom of the seas in the rich 
Mediterranean area. But that particular 
national adventure is seldom considered 
in detail, and a nodding acquaintance is 
all the average youngster has with it. 
A pity, too, as excitingly proved in Elisa- 
beth Meg’s new book, PLENTY OF 
PIRATES, a dramatization of an inci- 
dent in the U.S.-Barbary affair. 


The U.S. frigate George Washington, 
under the command of Capt. William 
Bainbridge arrives at Algiers in 1800 


with the annual tribute paid by the 
United States to the pirate Dey, in tim- 
orous continuance of the European cus- 
tom of 300 years’ standing. The despotic 
Dey commandeers the proud ship, forces 
her to strike her colors, run up the red 
flag of Algiers, and transport to the 
Dey’s overlord, the Grand Seignior of 
Turkey, a great quantity of outlandish 
gifts. | 

On board the George Washington to 
witness every fascinating development, 
including the voyage to Turkey, is 13- 
year-old Tom Walton, son of a prosper- 
ous ropemaker of Philadelphia, who was 
at first an unwilling passenger on the 
ship. He has adjusted: nicely to ship- 
board life and personalities, and is now 
living with the wild but persistent hope 
that somewhere in this voyaging he may 
come across word of his missing sailor 
brother. The diplomatic adventure and 
the personal search both end success- 
fully for him. 


Plenty of Pirates is a magic wand over 
this page of history, and shows convinc- 
ing evidence of careful preparation. 

To write a good intermediate-age mys- 
tery story is a special task. The most suc- 
cessful writers begin with the realiza- 
tion that there is just no fooling the 
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realistic reader of this age with elab- 
orate detectivings and impossible clever- 
nesses. What is needed is a many-itemed 
but always simple mystery which can 
be solved by ordinary youngsters who 
happen to have been thrown into the 
midst of mystery. The credibility of the 
characters is every bit as important as 
that of the events. 


To these items, Elisabeth Kyle adds, 
in THE CAPTAIN’S HOUSE, a top- 
per of her own, the remote but com- 
fortable atmosphere of the Scottish coun- 
tryside. 


Everyone in the small Scottish village 
knows the bloody legend of the long- 
vacant Captain’s house: that the ugly- 
tempered Captain had in a fit of rage 
murdered his small serving lad, and that 
the ghost of the boy still occupies the 
house. Curiosity runs high at the news 
that the Captain’s house has finally been 
let, to a world-famous engineer and his 
family. The newcomers seem intent on 
carrying on the house’s reputation of 
mystery; they refuse to mingle in any 
way with their neighbors of the village. 
This situation is grievously disappoint- 
ing to 12-year-old Mollie Maitland, who 
has had a chance encounter with the 
daughter of the family and has been 
hoping that they could become friends. 
It would have been a lovely experience 
for growing-up. Mollie, because there are 
no other girls her own age in the vil- 
lage. Gradually, through one accidental 
occurrence and another, Mollie learns 
the secret which all the inhabitants of 
the Captain’s house are guarding. It is an 
enticing and frightening secret, and 
could spell out tragedy for innocent per- 
sons. 


Where The Captain’s House is calm 
in statement and exciting in action, 
THE CIRCUS OF ADVENTURE, a 
mystery by Enid Blyton, is wildly writ- 
ten and not particularly absorbing. 
There are an incredible number of ex- 
clamation points per page of the book. 
The four English children who have the 
present adventure (and previous ones in 
this series) are an exclamatory lot, and 
have a parrot who shrieks constantly. 


The whole adventure is wild and fog- 
gy, and nearly as far-fetched as the Oz 
books, without their peculiar and charm- 
ing aloofness from reality. I had not en- 
countered any of the previous “Adven- 


ture” books, and had real difficulty 
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through the first chapters in straighten- 
ing out the screechy characters and de- 
termining their relationships each to the 
other. But that problem does clear up 
eventually; and it develops with insist- 
ence and some fever that mystery is 
afoot. 


Catherine Woolley can incorporate a 
lesson into a child’s story, without dead- 
ening the book with didacticism. In her 
latest, HOLIDAY ON WHEELS, 
young David learns at once the neces- 
sity and the reward of finishing a job 
once begun. 


David has started many an ambitious 
project in his young life, only to give it 
up with loud righteousness at the first 
difficulty. His parents recognize this 
tendency in him, and cleverly offer him 
an opportunity to recognize it himself. 

The proud possessor of a new bike, 
David is constantly disappointed because 
riding near his home is limited and 
sometimes downright dangerous. He is 
all enthusiasm when his father proposes 
that they go together on a cycling vaca- 
tion through Maine. The first days are 
lovely; but David quickly resents the 
discomfort of rainy, cold rides which in- 
evitably follow, and feels that it is un- 
reasonable to expect him to persevere. 
In easy stages, incident by incident, he 
learns the lesson his father was hoping 
he would; and when he is finally offered 
the choice of going on or not, he proves 
the strength of his new realization. 


Youngsters will see the whole thing 
as an adventure, even, thanks to Miss 
Woolley’s understatement and clarity, 
David’s struggle with himself. There are 
tantalizing descriptions of summer pas- 
times in New England; and rich pic- 
tures of perfect, as well as imperfect, 
weather for the splendid sport of cycling. 
Best of all, David and his father have 


a basic understanding of each other. 


Another little boy has a lesson in 
growing-up, but an unplanned one, in 
HALF PINT, by Jeanne Wilson. Billy 
Little, who is almost 10, is called Half 
Pint because of his name and the fact 
that he is quite small for his age. Billy 
is the only “man” on the family ranch 
when, just before a blizzard, the mare 
escapes from her near pasture into a 
hilly, wooded tract far from the ranch- 
house. Although it involves spending the 
blizzardy night in an empty, cold, iso- 
lated shack with only his old horse for 
comfort, Billy does the job of finding 


and bringing in the mare. Thus he erases 
his embarrassing nickname. 


For the average 10-year-old reader 
Billy’s problem is part of the standard 
romance of the cowboy country. And 
the author makes it convincing, and 
Billy’s handling of it, admirable. 


Marie Bloch’s character in BIG 
STEVE, THE DOUBLE QUICK 
TUNNELMAN,, is her creation solely, 
but one would never guess that Steye 
does not share the mysterious birthin 
in industrial folklore of Paul Bunyan, 
John Henry, and Joe Mazarak. 


Steve is the tall-tale tunnelman, mod- 
est, likable, accomplished — thinking 
nothing of tunneling from Nebraska to 
Florida to make a midwest vent for Flor. 
ida’s fine weather. Steve and his pet 
rock hog Daisy specialize in the double 
quick beeline tunnel, one of them statt- 
ing at either end and rapidly working to 
a meeting in the middle of a completed 
tunnel. It is Steve who first tunnels 
through the Rockies, Steve who intro 
duces bats to natural caves and vice 
versa, Steve who saves the life of one 
of the best bottomless-pitmen in exist- 
ence. His adventures are contrived with 
humorous and disciplined imagination, 
and a kind of vast illogic which ties 
them in perfectly with familiar natural 
phenomena on our continent. 


F I say that JOHN JAMES AUDU- 
BON, by Catherine O. Peare, is typ- 
ical of far too many intermediate-age 
biographies, I hope you will realize that 
I am giving it faint praise. That is what 
I mean to do. 

It is piously accepted that biography 
for this age group must be watered-down 
and skeletal. Blurb-writers are at pains 
to point out that these biographies are 
short, and authors are generally careful 
to keep the controversial at a great dis 
tance, even if the controversy is present 
ly dead and cold. Character delineation 
gives way to portrait painting in pastels. 

John James Audubon is not as bad as 
the worst of them, but it is dull, frag 
mentary, uninspiring. The readers are 
worth more. 

The familiar story of gentle St. Fran 
cis and the fierce wolf of Gubbio is re 
told by Hetty Burlingame Beatty in a 
picture book for youngest readers, 
SAINT FRANCIS AND THE 
WOLF, which Miss Beatty has also ib 


lustrated. The illustrations have a most 
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pleasing definiteness of line and color, 
and an instantly impressive simplicity. 
The text is longer than standard for 
picture books, really breaking into two 

rtions. A first briefly describes St. 
Francis’ childhood and his later devoted 
mode of life. The last details the story 
of Gubbio, and is deeper and more con- 
vincing for coming after careful char- 
acterization of the man who could tame 
such a terror. There is felicity and ver- 
bal loveliness in much of the writing, 
and a simultaneous shaping of it for 
the limited understanding of the very 
young. 

The major unusual note in Graham 
Greene’s picture book, THE LITTLE 
RED FIRE ENGINE, is the close har- 
mony of words and illustrations. ‘The art- 
work is above average, but in reproduc- 
tion it loses much of its color and outline. 


As to the story: it is the ordinary one 
of the outmoded little fire engine which 
puts out the big fire while the modern 
engines are neglecting their duty. The 
personality involved has also been in our 
midst before: here his name is Sam Trol- 
ley, and he is a retired sailor turned fire- 
man. 


Beyond that, there is not much to say, 
although one feels that one should really 
be probing for hidden significances, or 
at least for some of the verbal and dram- 
atic accomplishment which the blurb 
promises will infallibly identify The Lit- 
tle Red Fire Engine, in spirit of course, 
with Greene’s adult fiction. Perhaps it 
is just as well for the psyches of the 
youngsters involved that this statement 


is balderdash. 


THE HORSE WITH THE EAS- 
TER BONNET, by Jane Thayer, is the 
sort of tale that a talented parent might 
invent for an inquiring child. The 
book’s dedication suggests that it is 
something of the sort. Whatever, it is 
done with a skill which suggests that 
this particular writer has been trained 
by the child as to what is and what is 
not significant and fair in imaginings 
about everyday experiences. 


A lackadaisical nag who is definitely 
not a success at pulling a carriage around 
the park undergoes a revival of spirits 
upon coming into an Easter bonnet. She 
perks up so prettily that folks crowd to 
tide behind her, and she and her master 
no longer have to worry whence their 
next meal. 


Aprit, 1953 





Placid goings-on in Animaltown cen- 
ter around senseless, irrepressible Mrs. 
Goose in HERE COMES MRS. 
GOOSE, by Miriam Clark Potter. Mrs. 
Goose digs for buried treasure; buys a 
wrist watch and then a wrist upon which 
to place it; is intimidated by an impu- 
dent mouse. 

The series of brief tales about Mrs. 
Goose and her friends has an old-fash- 
ioned air and leisure, as well as content 
which sidesteps modernity. I can imag- 
ine youngest readers responding to Mrs. 
Goose, but I suspect that they would 
like more colorful and more frequent 
illustrations. The age-spread the pub- 
lisher suggests is 4 to 10, certainly much 
too wide. 

Kathleen Hale’s new _picture-book 


MANDA blithely bypasses reality in a 
rare spirit which compels me to remark 
that its appeal is to special souls in the 
kindergarten group. Manda is a Jersey 
calf who needs a vacation because she 
is, figuratively speaking, in a rut. Her 
mistress packs Manda’s best nightie, and 
her master sees her off on a trip to Ire- 
land. Manda makes friends with and, 
after eventful side journeys throughout 
the Irish countryside, brings home with 
her an Irish jennet (half donkey, half 
pony). They arrive just in time to help 
the farmwife care for her newborn 
twins. 

The basis of fantasy here seems to me 
slight and ill-considered; and the author 
never finds the major satisfying line in 
the situation. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 254) 


ties to meet and opposition to overcome 
before he could found his congregation, 
and even afterwards. Mr. Sencourt has 
told the story of the holy priest’s life 
straight forwardly and without minimiz- 
ing certain weaknesses in Father Jor- 
dan’s character. We can be grateful for 
this because here is the life of a founder 
which is definitely not “the mixture as 
before.” It is written with distinction 
and without the overriding considera- 
tion of edification. Consequently it de- 
picts a man (and a saintly priest and 
religious) and not a stock figure and 
shows us Father Jordan and his work 
for the Church in its true light. 


It is a pity that Fr. Michael O’Carroll, 
C.S.Sp., did not adopt some such meth- 
od in his latest book Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp. (Dublin, Laetare Press). It 
might with advantage have been con- 
fined within the limits of a hundred 
pages or so and produced at a third of 
the price. Father Leen was well known 
over here and in the U.S.A. as a retreat 
giver and writer of outstandingly useful 
spiritual books; he was a theologian and 
philosopher of merit. But it was his 





books that chiefly brought him to the 
notice of those outside Ireland. Progress 
Through Mental Prayer appeared in 
1935 Cwhen he was fifty) and was suc- 
ceeded in the next eight years by others 
which maintained and enhanced the 
reputation that was achieved by that first 
effort. There is a certain starkness and 
rigidity about his early years as a sem- 
inarist and young priest which mellowed 
as Father Leen grew to maturity, and 
it was then that his books were pro- 
duced. Father O’Carroll deals with the 
controversy aroused by Father Leen’s 
articles in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
in 1924 on the subject of the Mass. It 
seems amazing, looking back on that 
episode now, that what he wrote Cin- 
tended “as a speculative enquiry within 
the limits traced by the Church”) should 
have been pronounced “theologically ob- 
jectionable.” 


Out of Nazareth (Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds) by Neil Kevin, the author of No 
Applause in Church, is a series of scenes 
from the Gospel. I cannot speak for the 
exegesis, but it struck me that these 
short sketches (that seems the best word 
for them) are excellent for their kind. 
So frequently writers’ imaginations run 
away with them and we are given a re- 
hash of Gospel episodes depending more 
on invention than on the evangelists. I 
was particularly enchanted with the 
eleventh chapter “A Sabbath Cure” (the 
cure of the man born blind) and look 
forward to more of this sort of thing 
from Father Kevin's pen. 
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